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NUMBER 6 


PROGRAM FOR 
DIVORCED CATHOLICS 


Divorce is one of the greatest evils of our times. Everything possible must 
be done to stop its ravages upon the solidity of the family. This does 

not mean that divorced persons, whether guilty or innocent, must 

be spiritually neglected. They can and must still save their souls. 

To do so, this is the program they should follow. 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HERE are a great many divorced 
Catholics in the United States 
today. Their position is a difficult 
one, because of the wrong attitudes 
many other Catholics have toward 
them, because of the sinful pressures 
to which others often subject them, 
and, above all, because of the prob- 
lems they themselves must face in 
trying to lead Christian lives and to 
save their immortal souls. 


For these reasons divorced persons 
need a definite program or plan of 
living, that will contain clear state- 
ments of what is wrong for them, 
and positive recommendations of 
what will make their task of living 
up to God’s will for them as easy as 
possible. This is an effort to provide 
such a program or plan. At the same 
time it may help other Catholics form 
a right attitude and practice real 
charity toward divorced acquaint- 
ances and friends. 
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There are many kinds of divorced 
Catholics among both men and 
women. The only ones excluded from 
consideration here are those for whom 
there is no solid reason against their 
going back to living with their lawful 
spouse. A divorced Catholic who can, 
without undue harm to body or soul 
or mind, resume married life with the 
partner he (or she) promised before 
God to accept as a spouse until death, 
and who would be reaccepted by that 
partner, is bound to take whatever 
steps are necessary for a reconcilia- 
tion. Unfortunately there are not too 
many cases in which reconciliation is 
possible after marital difficulties have 
reached the climax of divorce. But 
where it is possible and reasonable, 
it is a matter of obligation. 


F those, we say, for whom a 
reconciliation with their part- 

ner is out of the question, there are 
many kinds. There are those whose 
sins and selfishness caused the break- 
up of their marriage, and those who 
were the innocent victims of a part- 
ner’s sins. In many cases both part- 
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ners were not without blame in the 
events that led up to a divorce. 


It is rare that a divorced person, 
man or woman, will accept all the 
blame for the break-up of the mar- 
riage. Even the alcoholic, who in his 
fits of drinking was in the habit of 
beating his wife and children and en- 
dangering their lives, will usually try 
to put the blame on his wife for his 
drinking and his cruelty, and for the 
separation and divorce she finally had 
to obtain. But objectively there are 
cases in which the fault seems almost 
exclusively on one side: for example, 
on the side of the husband who thinks 
he has “fallen in love” with a new 
face, and runs off with the damsel 
who wears it; or on the side of the 
wife, who refuses to buckle down to 
home-making and child-rearing, flirts 
with everybody she sees and inevita- 
bly ends up in adultery. The standard 
defense of immature characters of 
this kind is: “My husband (or my 
wife) doesn’t understand me.” 


The innocent Catholic party to a 
divorce can usually find some reason 
for self-reproach. In many instances 
it was a case of too hasty a marriage, 
inspired by a powerful physical at- 
traction, but without careful scrutiny 
of the character of the one being 
married. Or it was a case of the good, 
pious, zealous Catholic girl who was 
going to reform the drunkard by mar- 
rying him, or whose vanity made her 
think that the philanderer would never 
again have eyes for anybody but her. 
“Innocent” victims of divorce will of- 
ten have to admit that wiser and older 
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heads had warned them against just 
what happened to their marriage. 

However, this is not a study of the 
causes of divorce. It is a program for 
divorced persons, whose lawful 
spouses are still living, no matter who 
or what was responsible for their di- 
vorce. It is addressed equally to the 
guilty and innocent parties. It as- 
sumes that such persons want to love 
and serve God, no matter what their 
past, and want to adjust themselves 
to their state as best they can. While 
it is addressed primarily to Catholics, 
everything in the program applies to 
divorced Protestants who were valid- 
ly married. If they believe in Christ, 
they must accept His statement that 
marriage after divorce is adultery. 
The program will involve three things: 
1) The right attitude and conduct to- 
ward God; 2) the right attitude to- 
ward themselves; 3) the right attitude 
toward other people. 


I. THe RIGHT ATTITUDE OF 
DIVORCED CATHOLICS TOWARD GOD. 


There are many clear and definite 
principles that represent God’s will 
for divorced Catholics who want to 
be and remain in His grace and 
friendship. The most important are 
these: 


1. God wants the divorced person 
to return to His grace by a good con- 
fession, if his (or her) sins led up to 
the divorce, or if he (or she) sinned 
by getting a divorce. 

It is a grave sin for a validly married 
Catholic to institute divorce proceed- 
ings against a partner without permis- 
sion of the bishop of the diocese. 
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Therefore this sin has to be confess- 
ed. With it, of course, must be con- 
fessed any sins that contributed to 
the break-up of the marriage. Even 
a husband or wife who did not start 
divorce proceedings must confess any 
sins that contributed to the alienation 
of a partner. 


OR example, a wife who for some 
time had refused, without a seri- 
ous reason, to live up to her contract 
of taking part in the marriage. act, 
may not have sought a divorce, but 
she was guilty of grave sins that con- 
tributed to bringing about the di- 
vorce. Thus a husband who left his 
wife and children to starve by earn- 
ing or giving nothing to their support, 
might say that he did not want a di- 
vorce, but his sins of neglect certainly 
made some defensive action neces- 
sary for the wife. Such sins should be 
confessed and God’s forgiveness 
sought through the absolution of the 
priest. 


It should be noted clearly that di- 
vorced persons are not necessarily 
excluded from the sacraments and the 
full life of the Catholic Church. Cer- 
tainly the so-called “innocent” person 
in a divorce, that is, the one who 
tried to fulfill the duties of marriage 
and who tried to prevent the divorce, 
should have no hesitation about going 
to confession and receiving Commun- 
ion. Even a husband or wife who has 
done irreparable damage to their 
marriage by bad conduct and by the 
great sin of seeking a divorce without 
permission, can receive God’s for- 
giveness, if such a one is truly re- 
pentant, ready to make reparation for 
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the evil done and the scandal given, 
and willing to take part in a recon- 
ciliation if that should become pos- 
sible. 


2. God’s law strictly forbids validly 
married but divorced Catholics to 
keep company as if they were free 
to marry again. 

Steady company-keeping is lawful 
only as a possible preparation for 
marriage. When one is not free to 
marry, steady company-keeping be- 
comes a serious and unnecessary oc- 
casion of sin, and therefore a grave 
sin in itself. 

This holds for both the “innocent” 
and the “guilty” parties to a divorce. 
It is the former who must especially 
see it as a clear mandate of God’s 
will. 

They are the ones, these innocent 
victims of divorce, who are most apt 
to argue against the will of God in 
this regard. They say: “I did my best 
to make my marriage a success. My 
partner turned out to be selfish and 
sinful and unwilling to bear the sac- 
rifices of marriage. Since I was ‘inno- 
cent,’ I should have a right to another 
chance at happiness in marriage.” 


HE position of such persons is 

indeed unfortunate, deserving 
of great sympathy and charity, but, 
in arguing that they have a right to 
think of marriage again, they forget 
two things. The first is that they took 
their partner “for better, for worse” 
until death, which means that they 
solemnly promised never to think of 
another marriage while the partner 
of their first marriage was still alive. 
The second thing they forget is that 
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the solidity of marriage and the secur- 
ity of the home demand that a second 
marriage after divorce never be per- 
mitted to Christian people, not even 
to those who can call themselves 
guiltless of any evil in their first mar- 
riage. If “innocence” were ever made 
a loop-hole for a second marriage af- 
ter divorce, the number of aggrieved 
and “innocent” husbands and wives 
would grow into legions. That is why 
Christ was adamant and absolute on 
this point: attempted marriage after 
divorce from a valid, Christian, sac- 
ramental, consummated marriage is 
adultery. 

And that is why steady company- 
keeping for a divorced person, wheth- 
er “innocent” or “guilty” in the di- 
vorce proceedings, is a mortal sin. It 
follows too that it is a mortal sin for 
a single person to keep company with 
a divorced Christian. 


3. It is clearly God’s will that di- 
vorced persons should build up an 
especially fervent spiritual life, to off- 
set the dangers and temptations that 
will assail them. 

No matter how young a divorced 
man or woman may be, no matter 
how bleak and difficult the long 
stretch of the future may seem under 
the strictures to which a divorced 
person is subject, God’s grace is ready 
in abundance to make virtuous living 
possible and even easy for such a 
one. However, this grace must be 
sought, and sought with a zeal pro- 
portionate to the soul’s need. 


Therefore divorced persons should 
get to confession at least every few 
weeks, in order to keep making a 
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check on whether they are carrying 
out God’s strict commands. They 
should receive Communion often, 
even every day if possible, knowing 
that this sacrament will be the means 
through which they can grow enough 
in the love of God to resist all temp- 
tations to sinful love. And they must 
adopt a firm schedule of daily prayer 
and spiritual reading, so that they 
may develop a genuine interior life, 
that is, one in which they grow con- 
stantly in conscious union with God. 


II. THE RIGHT ATTITUDE OF 
DIVORCED PERSONS TOWARD 
THEMSELVES. 


There are three dangerous, if not 
fatal, mistakes that divorced persons 
can make in regard to their state. The 
right attitude toward themselves 
means a constant awareness of and 
defense against these mistakes. 


1. The greatest danger that di- 
vorced people must face is that they 
may succumb to self-pity. 

Self-pity can become a habit and 
a fixed state of mind. It is that state 
in which a person is so constantly 
conscious of his misfortunes that he 
is a burden to himself, a bore to his 
family and friends, and in constant 
danger of rebellion and blasphemy 
against God. 

Divorced persons, whether they 
admit to guilt in bringing about their 
divorce, or maintain, rightly or 
wrongly, their complete innocence, 
have suffered a great misfortune. But 
it was not the greatest or final mis- 
fortune of life. Nobody was created 
just to have a happy marriage. Men 
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and women were created to win the 
happiness of heaven, and that goal 
remains attainable even after a di- 
vorce. Self-pity is one of the surest 
ways to endanger the real goal of 
one’s life. 


UCH of the self-pity in which 
divorced people are tempted 


to indulge is really inspired by the 
pagan and secularist outlook on the 
world. Pagans run through three and 
four and five marriages, looking for 
one that will be perfectly happy. They 
make the divorced Catholic feel that 
he is cheated by his religion in not 
being allowed to try and try again for 
a happy marriage. He has been de- 
ceived by his neighbors into forget- 
ting that his happiness has to be 
found in God, not in a human being. 
Until he realizes that truth, he will 
be a sorry victim of self-pity. 


2. A second danger that divorced 
people must face is that of idleness. 

Idleness, as the inspired Scriptures 
say, is a danger to anyone, but it is 
particularly such to divorced persons, 
who must be on guard against the 
self-pity described above (always 
nourished by idleness), against fall- 
ing among bad companions, and 
against taking up steady company- 
keeping with anyone, good or bad. 


By idleness is not meant only sit- 
ting around doing nothing, but also 
going around doing useless things. A 
divorced person who spends a great 
deal of time in taverns, in cocktail 
lounges, at mixed social gatherings, 
is not only wasting time, but creating 
opportunities for temptations that not 
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one divorced person out of a hundred 
would be able to resist. 

A divorced Catholic who wants to 
remain in God’s friendship will avoid 
idleness by concentrating on 1) a job, 
2) an innocent hobby, 3) some kind 
of spiritual or religious activity. 

The job may be that of raising 
their children. A divorced wife who 
has a child or several children whom 
the court has entrusted to her, is es- 
pecially fortunate: she can make a 
full-time job, and a deeply rewarding 
one, of raising those children proper- 
ly. However all divorced persons, no 
matter how excellent an income they 
may have, should, if they have no 
children to raise, get a job and work 
diligently at it. 


The hobby may be anything that 
will fill off-hours with interest and 
pleasure, such as stamp-collecting, 
painting, music, writing, hiking, gar- 
dening and the like. A good hobby 
is a priceless friend. 

The spiritual or religious activity 
may be teaching catechism, becoming 
an active member of the Legion of 
Mary or the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, or taking an active part in par- 
ish study clubs. Any divorced person 
who has never lost the grace of God, 
or who has returned to it after the 
divorce, should offer his (or her) 
services to his pastor for any spiritual 
or religious work that needs to be 
done. 


3. A third danger for divorced 
Catholics is that of an exaggerated 
and unreasonable sense of guilt. 

It is hardly possible for divorced 
persons not to feel a certain sense 
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of failure, and that whether they were 
the “innocent” or “guilty” person in 
bringing about the divorce. The mar- 
riage they promised and planned on 
making their lifetime career went to 
pieces. Whoever was most at fault, 
this was a failure for both. 


Humbly accepting this fact of the 
failure of a plan is a far different 
thing from permitting oneself to be 
burdened constantly with an exagger- 
ated sense of guilt. This latter is re- 
sponsible for making some divorced 
Catholics feel that they are outcasts 
from the society of Catholics or the 
activities of their Church. The erro- 
neous notion that some ignorant 
Catholics have, that the divorced are 
excluded from the Church, has added 
to the exaggerated sense of guilt of 
some whose marriages have failed. 


LL human beings have reason 

for a sense of guilt, because all 

are sinners. But when one’s sins or 
failures are known to others there is 
a psychological inclination to let guil- 
ty feelings go too far. Guilt feelings, 
concerning sins known or unknown 
to others, should inspire a continuing 
sorrow for those sins and willingness 
to do penance for them until death. 
But Christ instituted the sacrament 
of penance as a means of assuring 
the sinner of his forgiveness and 
thereby bringing peace to the soul. 
Once a divorced person has made a 
good confession, he (or she) should 
cling to the certainty of his forgive- 
ness and then offer up the hardships 
of his lot as reparation for the evil 
he has done. Of course, the more 
innocent a person has been in the 
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events leading up to a divorce, the 
more that person should resist exag- 
gerated and unrealistic feelings of 


guilt. 


III. THE RIGHT ATTITUDE OF 
DIVORCED PERSONS TOWARD OTHERS. 


Divorced persons should see in 
their state opportunities for doing 
much good to others, no matter how 
much harm they may have done by 
the bad example of their past. Three 
things especially they should want to 
do in this regard. 


1. Divorced persons should be 
eager to show to others the power of 
the grace of God for any emergency 
in life by their good example. 

God wants all human beings to 
save their souls. His Providence seems 
to give some greater temptations, a 
more difficult lot in life, than others. 
The tempted, the discouraged, the 
despairing, are always helped by the 
good example of those who have a 
harder task than themselves. There is 
no doubt that divorced Catholics 
have special difficulties and tempta- 
tions to face. If they remain faithful 
to God, their example will be of un- 
told value te others. 

This holds for all types of divorced 
persons, including those who have 
been most guilty and have the most 
atonement to make for having broken 
up their home. Once they have made 
a good confession and been forgiven, 
they should be inspired to persever- 
ance by the fact that the example of 
their conversion will certainly en- 
courage many who are faltering in 
allegiance to God. 
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2. Divorced persons should defend 
the indissolubility of marriage by re- 
sisting all suggestions that they in- 
volve themselves in company-keeping 
and by rebuking Catholics who make 
such suggestions. 

Instead of complaining that it is 
hard to resist company-keeping and 
thoughts of another marriage, di- 
vorced Catholics should consider it 
an obligation, now that they have 
failed to make their marriage the 
permanent thing God intended it to 
be, to prove to others that they still 
believe in the indissolubility of mar- 
riage and the sinfulness of attempted 
marriage after divorce. They will have 
many opportunities to do this. 


There will be weak and unworthy 
Catholics who will suggest that they 
take up company-keeping and at 
times even try to provide companions 
for them. In no uncertain terms they 
should tell such false friends that 
they cannot marry again validly while 
their divorced partner is alive and 
that therefore they may not take up 
company-keeping. They may add that 
any Catholic who suggests that they 
start keeping company is thereby 
guilty of a grave sin of scandal. 


OREOVER they will meet in- 
dividuals who will be attracted 

to them, and who by word and action 
will show an eagerness to begin steady 
dating with them. These too must be 
told at once that this is out of the 
question because it cannot be done 
without the loss of the grace of God. 
Such a forthright line of conduct 
and action will repair any scandal 
that divorced persons may have given 
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in bringing about the failure of their 
first marriage. 


3. Divorced persons should use 
their unhappy experiences to advise 
and help others: young people pre- 
paring for marriage and the already 
married who are facing problems and 
temptations. 

Wisdom is often acquired through 
mistakes and even sins. Divorced 
persons should use the wisdom that 
their mistakes or sins have brought 
them to warn others against the same 
mistakes and sins. 

Perhaps their divorce was occa- 
sioned by a hasty and ill-considered 
marriage. Their advice can be very 
effective for young people who seem 


to be in danger of making the same 
mistake. 


Or perhaps the first crack in the 
solidity of their own marriage ap- 
peared as the result of their drinking 
or uncontrolled anger or selfishness 
in any one of a hundred forms. They 
may be able to see the same cracks 
forming in the marriages of friends 
and be able to heal them by giving 
friendly warnings of what the terrible 
outcome of such beginnings can be. 
Thus divorced Catholics can do a 
great service to their fellow-human 
beings and wipe out the evil that was 
done by their own bad example to 
the world. 





Grant that I may not criticize 
my neighbor until I have walked 
a mile in his moccasins. 

Indian Prayer 
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For Wives and 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Husbands Only 





Domineering Mother-in-Law 


Problem: I am a married woman with 
a two-year-old boy and I am expecting 
another child soon. My husband’s mother 
is a semi-invalid and he insists that she 
stay with us. She gets around the house 
but cannot go out. My problem is this: 
She is constantly giving me orders, finds 
fault with everything I do and carries on 
frightfully whenever I visit my mother 
or my sister (which is very seldom). She 
expects me to spend a lot of time doing 
things for her and this prevents me from 
doing many things for my child. I have 
become very nervous and upset and feel 
that I am heading for a breakdown. The 
worst of it is that my mother-in-law is a 
Catholic and a very religious person, while 
my family is not Catholic. My people can- 
not understand how a religious person can 
make another so unhappy. How can I im- 
prove the situation without leaving my 
husband? ; 


Solution: We hope a great many moth- 
ers-in-law and mama-worshipping husbands 
will read what we have to say here. 

To mothers-in-law: You have absolutely 
no title or right to act as a first sergeant 
over the woman your son married. She 
has both the right and the duty to rule her 
home, without nagging, constant criticism 
and domineering commands from a moth- 
er-in-law. You are living in that home on 
sufferance and charity, and should leave 
it if you cannot stop interfering with the 
life and peace of your daughter-in-law. If 
you love God and want to avoid sin, stop 
criticizing and giving orders. 

To mama-worshipping husbands: You 
are doing a great injustice to your wife, 
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and endangering both the health and the 
permanence of your home, by tolerating 
and even approving a situation in which 
your mother constantly nags at and upsets 
your wife. It is a far greater sin for you 
to take a chance on your wife having a 
nervous breakdown than it would be for 
you to put your mother in a nursing home. 
Face this fact: It is a divine law that you 
owe your first allegiance to your wife, not 
to your mother, no matter how much you 
still love the latter. Tell her simply that if 
she cannot stop interfering with your wife’s 
running of the home and in her own pri- 
vate affairs, you will have to find another 
place for her. Do this, of course, with the 
greatest charity and with the evident de- 
sire to take care of your mother in your 
home if she can refrain from making her- 
self a cross to your wife. 


To the complaining wife: There is al- 
ways the possibility of exaggeration in the 
complaints of a wife about the mother- 
in-law who lives with her. Small annoy- 
ances, unavoidable with two women in the 
same household, can be blown up into 
major irritations. Therefore examine your- 
self carefully as to whether you are letting 
things get on your nerves that should be 
neutralized by a spirit of patience and 
charity. If there is no present way out of 
your difficulty, remember that God will 
give you sufficient grace both to bear it 
and to better it by prudent firmness and 
fortitude. If your health and peace of 
mind are being injured, choose a wise 
priestly confessor and director and confide 
your whole case to him. His guidance will 
be of great help to you. 
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TEEN- 
AGERS 


(BERBER EREREBERER ERE RRE EERE ERE REPRE RRR RBR ERR EREEEERE RR ERe ee 


A frank presentation of facts, 
intended not as a “scare” 
article, but as an honest 
warning to parents and all 
others responsible for the 
welfare of teen-agers. 


HEN the kid came in to talk to 

me during the high school re- 
treat and said he was blowing pot, he 
lost me right there. I am a Catholic 
priest. I'll admit I had to tread water 
conversationally until I could catch 
up with him and get the whole story. 
To blow pot means to smoke mari- 
juana. The kid told me. He finally 
told me a lot more, handed over thirty 
sticks of the stuff, and asked for help. 
The monkey wasn’t on his back yet; 
and with the help of a good physician 
he is well on his way towards break- 
ing the habit... . 

A few years ago I attended a lec- 
ture on dope addicts, given by a gov- 
ernment narcotics official. He brought 
with him an unusual exhibit: the pipes, 
the needles, the cigarettes, goof balls 
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and 


DOPE 


Howard Morin, C.SS.R. 











and heroin. I remember asking him 
whether the problem of dope was 
acute among teen-agers. His answer: 
“Yes, but they have us over the bar- 
rel. To mention openly the different 
forms of dope addiction among teen- 
agers might incite them to experiment 
with dope out of curiosity. Many of 
them would try the weed to experi- 
ence the kick. Therefore, we have 
kept quiet about it. The problem, in 
spite of our silence, is growing among 
young people. Our state hospitals are 
loaded to the gills now with patients. 
Of these, only 5% ever come off the 
stuff permanently. Many of these pa- 
tients developed the habit when they 
were in high school... ” 

Back to the kid. . . . He’s a nice 
looking lad; sixteen years old, an 
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Blessed Are the Hungry 


An archangel could never enjoy a 
cheeseburger, nor could a mule make 
‘an act of contrition. But man, who 
is a little less than the angels and far 
superior to a mule, is more full of 
hunger than either. 

In common with the angel his spirit 
yearns for holiness. In common with 
the mule his body craves the com- 
forts of the flesh. His desires range 
all the way from a can of beer and 
wiener-schnitzel to the beatific vision 
of God. 

Fr. W. Sullivan, O.S.B. 











only child, too much spending money, 
no supervision on the part of his par- 
ents. As he put it: “My parents 
haven’t the slightest idea that I’m 
playing with dope .. . ” He, another 
fellow and two girls sat in a car in 
front of his parents’ home. The win- 
dows of the car were closed tightly, 
the heater was on full blast, and the 
four of them sat there for an hour 
blowing pot. 

“You cup the cigarette, Father, 
with your fist; and then inhale deep- 
ly, keeping it in your lungs as long 
as you can. When you exhale, you 
do so slowly; and then before you 
blow again, you suck up as much of 
the exhaled smoke as you can. We 
usually do it in the car, but if we get 
in an airtight room, when the folks 
are gone, that’s even better!” 


AROUND THE CORNER 

Narcotics officials have known for 
a long time there is a great deal of 
dope peddling among teen-agers. The 
sad thing is that they have said little 
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about it. The evident result is that 
school officials (Catholics as well as 
non-Catholics) have their heads com- 
fortably buried in the sand. A com- 
mon statement of school officials is: 
“Tm sure there is no dope in my 
school. Our kids are not messed up 
with any form of dope ... ” And 
right around the corner from the 
school, the fellow in the grocery store 
or pizzeria may have it under the 
counter, and he knows the federal 
agents can’t touch him unless they 
catch him in the actual sale. 


NE night, a few years ago, two 
juvenile officers and I had a tip 
that a certain store owner would sell 
a load of goof balls. The information 
was trustworthy. We knew who 
would pick it up. A half hour before 
the sale of the dope, we drove near 
the store and watched. The juvenile 
officers were unshaven, dressed in 
work clothes. I wore a pair of slacks 
and a sport shirt. The car we had was 
an unmarked Studebaker. At the ap- 
pointed time a kid thirteen years old 
walked into the store, picked up the 
goof balls. We met him on his way 
out. The storekeeper was arrested 
immediately and questioned at the 
city jail. Because we had no proof, 
other than our own testimony that he 
was a pusher, the store owner was 
freed the next morning. The judge of 
the case said we had to have more 
tangible proof that the storekeeper 
actually had made the transfer of the 
goof balls to the kid. So there you 
are! 
Where we go from here is up to 
the parents and school officials. You 
can’t fight City Hall; but you can do 
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something about cutting down on 
dope among teen-agers. The possible 
danger of inciting undue curiosity (in 
saying too much to teen-agers about 
dope) is practically unfounded. Most 
teen-agers who have not been intro- 
duced to dope circles are repelled by 
the very thought of taking dope. 
They'll get a buzz on from beer and 
wine and an occasional slug of the 
hard stuff at a party. But dope? “Oh, 
no, Father. It’s too dangerous!” 


FOR PARENTS TO KNOW 

Even though the vast majority of 
teen-agers will not play with dope, it 
is good for parents to know that it is 
possible for their teen-agers to get 
mixed up with dope. Therefore, it is 
good to let your teen-agers know you 
are not wholly uninformed (as they 
think you are) of the problem. 

Most of the stuff is channelled into 
neighborhoods from skid row in the 
larger cities. New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans are the 
big ports of entry into the United 
States. It also comes into the country 
from Mexico. The “winos” in skid 
row carry it into the neighborhoods 
to a pick-up, usually in a cheap tav- 
ern, drug store, ice cream hang-out 
or a pizza joint. 

Cigarettes are sold for fifty cents 
a jolt, and gradually the price is 
raised to as much as two dollars a 
stick. Once a kid orders the pick-up, 
he has to carry through. If he “chick- 
ens out,” he is threatened: “You'll 
get your lunch!” Which means: 
“You'll get beaten up by the boys.” 
No one dares to be a fink, a stool 
pigeon once he knows who the push- 
ers are. 
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IGH school students are usually 
introduced to dope by an older 
brother or a “big wheel” in the neigh- 
borhood. With teen-agers, the first 
experiments with dope come when 
they are. sixteen or seventeen. A 
pusher is a little afraid to give it to 
those who are younger, because those 
in the early teens talk too freely. As 
would be expected, more boys are in- 
volved with dope than girls, although 
the number of girls addicted to mar- 
ijuana is frightening in itself. You 
can imagine the breakdown of moral- 
ity in a sophomore, junior or senior 
girl who is playing with dope. One 
girl, a cheerleader, took it regularly 
before every football or basketball 
game. She needed it, she said, be- 
cause otherwise she wouldn’t be in 
the groove. Her sense of morality was 
at a very low tide. 


Heroin is the heavy stuff. It comes 
in powder form or liquid. The liquid, 
naturally, is taken with the needle. 
Any kid can walk to the drug store 
and order a diabetic needle “for his 
grandmother who is sick.” Once he 
has the instrument, if he has the 
dope, the rest is easy. He can give 
himself the jolt, or one of his bud- 
dies can give it to him. 


DOPE LANGUAGE 


Most teen-agers who are incipient 
dope addicts are not afraid their par- 
ents will find them out. “The folks 
are too slow,” one fellow said. “They 
are not hep. So I talk about dope 
over the phone and my folks have no 
idea of what I’m saying. For instance: 
‘The chirp at’the gin mill is loaded 
with fifty jolts.’ This means: ‘The girl 
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who sings at the bar has fifty cigar- 
ettes to sell.’ ‘I'll dig you in the short; 
I'll be wearing a blue lead sheet.’ 
Which interpreted means: ‘Tll meet 
you in the car; I’ll have on a blue top 
coat.’ ‘Bring the line in your mouse.’ 
‘Have the money with you in your 
pocket.’” 

it would be almost impossible to 
keep up with all the jive language 
that is prevalent among young peo- 
ple. Even the young people them- 
selves find it difficult to keep up with 
the interchange of words and phrases. 
A pusher recently approached three 
high school students in a downtown 
section and talked to them in jive. 
Each of the three admitted they 
caught the general idea, but for the 
most part his language was unintelli- 
gible even to them. 


UT even though you don’t under- 

stand the multiple phrases and 
words that are in the hepster’s vocab- 
ulary, still the very language a kid 
uses will give you an idea of what 
kind of company he is keeping. An 
unusual vocabulary should be the 
first warning that maybe this teen- 
ager is travelling with the wrong 
crowd. 

A teacher, a parent, a priest could 
look for possible indications of a be- 
ginner in dope. If a kid is on the 
needle, he will almost always wear 
long sleeves. In warmer weather, the 
girl who consistently wears a long- 
sleeved blouse may have the marks 
of the needle which she is covering 
up under the ruse of being exception- 
ally modest. Most boys in high school 
are quick to roll up thejr sleeves. If 
there is anyone who consistently has 
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his arms (or arm) covered, you 
might have a dope addict on your 
hands. The coach or Physical Ed in- 
structor could easily find out if it is 
true. 

Anyone who is taking dope reg- 
ularly will show it in his eyes. The 
eyes become small and constricted, 
a little glassy, when the stuff begins 
to wear off. Then, too, the eyes begin 
to droop and the dope addict will 
breathe heavily with his mouth wide 
open. 


LOOKING FOR HELP 

A kid who is checked early enough 
in this dope stage will come clean if 
he knows his parents will help him. 
The same attitude is held towards 


priests and brothers and _ teachers. ° 


Not so with the “pounders,” police- 
men. If a kid on dope can be assured 
he’ll get a doctor’s help with no pub- 
licity, he will be more than eager to 
get off the stuff before it is too late. 


UT usually, a young girl or boy 
in high school is afraid that 
mother and dad, the priest, the teach- 
ing brother or sister will bawl them 
out unmercifully. They are afraid of 
being exposed before the rest of the 
family, before the rest of the kids in 
school. Consequently, they try to car- 
ry the monkey all by themselves which 
brings them gradually into more and 
more trouble. 
If you recognize signs of dope in 
a teen-ager, don’t beat around the 
bush with him. Be honest about it. 
Many of them, in the earlier stages, 
are hoping they’ll be discovered, so 
they can get help. One boy in the 
sophomore year couldn’t settle down 
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in school. He did very little studying; 
he couldn’t sit still in class. He was 
a consistent thorn in every teacher’s 
side. Finally, I said to him: “Fellow, 
roll up your sleeve. I think you’re on 
the needle.” He protested violently; 
but when he revealed the heavy nee- 
dle marks on his arm, he breathed a 
sigh of relief and said: “Father, ’m 
glad. I'm glad you found out. Can 
you help me? You think a doctor 
can take me off the stuff?” 


GOOD ADVICE 


In dealing with teen-agers who are 
addicts, or possible addicts, follow 
the advice of St. Thomas: treat them 
forcefully, but sweetly. Let them 
know you mean business, but at the 
same time let them know you are the 
boss. But remember: sweetly! Teen- 
agers hate to be bawled out. They 
cringe under a reprimand from a 
teacher, a parent, a priest. But when 
back with the gang their confidence 
is restored. They know you are right, 
but they hate you for bawling them 
out, especially publicly. In dealing 
with them sweetly, do not pamper 
them. They resent being treated like 
children. If there is any threat of 
physical violence, the kids will clam 
up. You’ll never help them then, 
even though they know you can’t 
hurt them. 

Why write these things in a Cath- 
olic magazine? 


IRST, because too many parents 
are ignorant of what is actually 
going on among teen-agers, especial- 
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ly in regard to dope. There are men 
and women right now standing out- 
side our schools, public and parochial, 
pushing dope into the hands of our 
children. If you, as a parent, knew 
some of the facts, then you could 
recognize the danger signs and pos- 
sibly avert ruin in your own home. 


We write these things, secondly, 
because too many school officials 
have their heads buried in the sand. 
“There is no dope in our school,” is 
an easy, comfortable statement. I 
have known otherwise intelligent men 
who made public statements to the 
newspapers that there was no juvenile 
delinquency in their schools. None at 
all. And in one case, at the very mo- 
ment the school official made the 
statement to the press, the federal 
agents were watching several of the 
boys in that particular school, gath- 
ering information. One of the agents 
said: “As soon as he is eighteen,” 
(speaking of one boy) “we'll pick 
him up, Father. We can’t touch him 
now, because the law doesn’t allow 
us to do so.” 


Thirdly, we write these things be- 
cause many of these teen-agers on 
dope are sick and want help. The 
priests and sisters in school are, in 
the words of teen-agers, “too pious 
to be practical.” We do not concur 
completely with this juvenile estima- 
tion; but it is partly true. An occa- 
sional remark made by the teacher 
or the pastor in an assembly or dur- 
ing religion class may flush out the 
teen-ager who is even now getting 
the monkey on his back and doesn’t 
know what to do about it. 
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Problems of Professional People 


Drugs for the Dying 


I am a physician of many years’ experi- 
ence. Frequently I am in a quandary 
as to whether I am morally justified in 
giving a dying person a drug that will 
render him wholly or partially uncon- 
scious. Sometimes the relatives request that 
the drug be given the patient as a sedative. 
The reason proposed for this treatment 
at times is the great physical pain the sick 
person is suffering, at other times it is 
the mental anguish and nervous anxiety 
consequent on the realization that death 
is approaching. What are my duties as a 
Catholic doctor in solving this problem? 


* * * 


O give an adequate answer to this 

practical problem, several distinc- 
tions must be made. In the first place, be- 
fore administering a drug that will impair 
the dying patient’s use of reason, it is the 
doctor’s duty to see that he has had an 
opportunity to prepare his soul for its 
journey to eternity. If the dying person 
is a Catholic, the priest must have been 
summoned so that the patient has been 
enabled to receive the sacraments that the 
Church confers on her children when they 
are about to pass from this life. The non- 
Catholic must at least know that he is in 
danger of death, so that he can prepare his 
soul to meet God, in accordance with his 
conscience. If the relatives do not inform 
the patient of his serious condition, it is 
the duty of the doctor to impart this in- 
formation. 

Supposing that the dying person has 
been given the opportunity to make what- 
ever spiritual preparations he desires to 
make while still in possession of his rea- 
soning powers, the physician may then ad- 
minister a drug to mitigate bodily pain, as 
far as is necessary. If a moderate dose suf- 
fices to relieve his sufferings, only that 
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amount should be given. For it is desirable 
that a person retain consciousness in his 
last hours, so that he can utilize all the 
time in fervent prayer and in preparing 
his soul to stand before the tribunal of 
God. However, if his physical sufferings 
are very intense, he could be drugged into 
insensibility — always presuming that he 
has been made sufficiently aware of the 
gravity of his condition, and has prepared, 
as far as he will, for the coming of death. 


HAT is to be said of the admin- 

istration of a drug in order to 
render the dying. person unconscious and 
thus relieve him of mental suffering and 
dread at the thought of death? Unfor- 
tunately, there are doctors at the present 
day who regard this as a normal practice 
and consider it a proof of their profession- 
al skill that they are able to usher their 
patients out of life without their realizing 
that they are passing into eternity. This 
is a thoroughly pagan attitude, and it 
would be regrettable if a Catholic doctor 
accepted it. At most, a mild sedative that 
will help to relieve the nervous strain with- 
out rendering the dying person uncon- 
scious could be allowed. But to deprive 
the patient entirely of the use of reason in 
the hours when his mind and heart should 
be employed, as far as is possible, in mak- 
ing preparation for the life beyond the 
grave, merely for the sake of relieving 
nervous tension, implies that the doctor 
does not believe that the welfare of his 
patient’s soul is immeasurably more pre- 
cious than bodily comfort, and that the 
hour of death is the most important por- 
tion of human life. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D., LL.D., 
Catholic University of America. 
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MATuHias Huser, C.SS.R. 


Do Parents 


Block Vocations? 


The American way of life, which can be a blessing, can also become a curse 


if it closes ears and hearts to the invitation of Christ when He says, “Come, 


follow Me.” 


ECENTLY, the St. Louis Reg- 
ister, Catholic archdiocesan 
newspaper, published the report 
of a meeting of a parish Mothers’ 
Club. We quote from the report. 
‘We had a great consultation on 
our pastor and how he could best 
improve the parish—and himself. 
Apparently there were as many 
roads to sainthood for him as there 
were ladies present—and as many 
ways to run the parish. One thing 
that kept the pastor from being 
perfect (as a pastor) was that he 
is just too busy. That seemed to 
be the summation of the com- 
plaints against him.” 

The lady who submitted the 
report indicates that the discus- 
sion inclined her to the opinion 
that we needed more vocations, 
and she emphatically expressed 
her hope to the club members as- 
sembled that she and her husband 
would have at least one priest 
and one sister in their family, or 
even one religious blossom of any 
kind. 

“T could not possibly,” she con- 
tinues, “have predicted, or com- 
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prehended the dull reaction which 
greeted my remark.” 

It seems that the empty silence 
lingered a while. Were these 
young mothers merely timid about 
speaking their piece before a 
group of mothers like themselves? 
Or did the unqualified remark of 
one mother open up to them an 
entirely strange outlook on the 
Catholic way of life? 

Apparently none of these young 
mothers had formed an opinion 
about the vocation-shortage as 
they definitely had done about 
the improvement that could be 
made in the efficiency and sancti- 
ty of priests already ordained, but 
eventually some opinions about a 
vocation in the family were ex- 
pressed. 


NE mother, after some deli- 

cate hesitation, said: ‘Well, 
I just don’t know. A priest or sis- 
ter seems so remote to me. We are 
such a close family, and I just 
can’t see our kids separated from 
us for life.” 
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- What will this mother do if her 
daughter marries and goes to make 
her new home perhaps two thou- 
sand miles away? No matter how 
helpful a mother-in-law this lady 
may hope and plan to be, the job 
will not be easy, my dear, if her 
married daughter will set up her 
home even a hundred miles away. 


Another member of the club 
confessed that she really admired 
families from which sisters and 
priests had come. But she had on- 
ly one son and daughter, and she 
would need grandchildren to 
brighten up her old age. 


And what about the cherished 
dreams of parents of having the 
family name continued? That was 
another mother’s question. Her 
husband’s only brother had no 
sons. They had only two! And 
what if even one of their sons 
would become a priest? After all, 
she pointed out, a priest is bound 
by vows which keep him from be- 
ing the father of a son, and what 
would this dreary old world be 
like without a few more male 
children bearing the family name? 


The last voice heard from the 
group of Catholic mothers said 
something about the beautiful 
legs—dancer’s legs—her daugh- 
ters were developing with the help 
of dancing lessons; and who could 
imagine her girls hiding their 
beautiful legs beneath the volum- 
inous black serge of the habit of a 
nun? Her whole family had al- 
ways been good in music and 
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dancing, and an awful lot of mon- 
ey had been spent to develop the 
kids. She owed it, she did, to those 
girls of hers to see to it that there 
would be no sinful waste of talent 
by putting all that expended mon- 
ey into cold storage in a convent. 


| oon is the place to ask the 
question: do parents block 
vocations? 

In the group which was featur- 
ed in the above report, (only one 
group of Catholic mothers, we do 
admit) every loving Catholic 
mother who expressed an opin- 
ion, except one, was sincerely in 
favor of vocations—but not in her 
family. 

Another question: is this par- 
ticular group of Catholic mothers 
unique in its attitude toward vo- 
cations to the priesthood and the 
religious life, or can it be taken 
as being representative of the at- 
titude of parents generally toward 
vocations? 

It may help us to get a better 
appreciation of the over-all atti- 
tude of parents toward vocations 
in their families if we can get hold 
of some statistics. Reliable statis- 
tics could be used as a basis for 
forming at least a working-opin- 
ion or framing at least a tentative 
answer to the question, “Do par- 
ents block vocations?” 

We have some statistics. 


We quote from a special news 
release: ‘““To help overcome par- 
ental opposition to religious voca- 
tions, a new booklet, Many Are 
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Called, by Father Godfrey Poage, 
C.P., national moderator of the 
St. John Bosco Vocational Clubs, 
has been published by the Cate- 
chetical Guild of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota.” 

The author presents fifty objec- 
tions offered by parents, and pro- 
vides the young people who may 
be faced with these objections 
with the specific answer to each 
objection. 

Father Poage points out that vo- 
cational surveys indicate that as 
many as 59 per cent of the young 
men now in seminaries and 78 per 
cent of the young women in con- 
vents met some kind of opposi- 
tion, ranging all the way from 
mild ridicule to downright physi- 
cal violence. 

To get the correct over-all pic- 
ture of the parental attitude 
toward vocations we ought to in- 
clude in this survey all the young 
men and women who wanted to 
enter the seminary and the con- 
vent, but who never got there be- 
cause of parental opposition. Even 
if we take only the cases of those 
who entered the seminary or the 
convent finally, we find that in 
almost three out of every four 
cases these young people met op- 
position from their parents. 


O parents block vocations?. 
Let’s change the question. 
Do parents encourage vocations? 
What answer can we give? 
What answer can we give when 
priests and sisters ask, ““Why aren’t 
our Catholic homes giving us 
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more boys and girls to be priests, 
brothers and sisters, to carry on 
the work that is pleading to be 
done?” 

It will not help to solve the 
problem to look around your 
neighborhood and ask, ‘Well, 
why doesn’t the Kelly family send 
a boy to the seminary? They have 
five boys, and they could surely 
spare one. Why don’t the Schmitts 
give one of their girls to the sis- 
ters? They have six girls, all so 
good, and any one of them would 
be a lovely nun.” 

No, it is much more to the 
point to make up a questionnaire 
for private circulation in your 
own home and to make the first 
question on the list, ““Why doesn’t 
our family give a boy or a girl to 
God?” 


And how many fathers and 
mothers ever think of asking God 
and our Blessed Mother to lead 
one of their children to the priest- 
hood or into the religious life? 
They who do not pray for this 
privilege forget the words of 
Christ: ‘““The harvest is plentiful 
enough, but the laborers are few; 
you must ask the Lord to Whom 
the harvest belongs to send labor- 
ers out for the harvesting.” 

And Christ did not add for the 
benefit of any father or mother, 
“But don’t ask this for your boy 
or girl.” 





Blessed are the hard of hearing, 
for they miss much small talk. 
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Pro Marriage) Cunt 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 





Dating in the Late Teens 


* * 


Problem: Because you stated that boys 
and girls in their late teens may date, my 
boy, who is 18, has started going out with 
a girl against my wishes. Does the Cath- 
olic Church permit young people to date 
at all during their teens? Temptations to 
a certain extent are present in all dating. 
And suppose a boy wants to marry a girl 
at 18, how responsible do you think he 
can be at that age? I firmly believe that 
boys of that age should go out with other 
good boys, have clean innocent fun, work 
or go to college, and try to save some 
money for when they marry. At least they 
should not start dating before 20. Does 
that seem odd to you? You don’t know 
what a battle every mother has to raise 
her sons rightly. I hope that my boy’s dis- 
obedience to me because you approve of 
his dating won’t lead him to some sad 
fate. 


Solution: Every time we have spoken of 
dating, we have set down certain rules of 
prudence that pertain to it. One of the 
most important rules is this: Steady dat- 
ing is lawful only when a young person 
can and is willing to think about getting 
married within a reasonable period of 
time. Thus, if a young man of 18 plans 
on spending four years in college, and 
perhaps a few years after that to get a 
doctor’s degree, he should not take up 
steady dating unless he is willing to re- 
nounce his plan of earning an M.D. within 
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a couple of years when his dating has led 
to a strong desire and perhaps a moral 
need for marriage. 

For those who have not laid out a def- 
inite plan of higher education that will re- 
quire several years of application and ex- 
pense, it cannot be called unreasonable or 
imprudent to begin to think about mar- 
riage at 18, and to begin dating as a pos- 
sible preparation for a happy marriage. 
If a mother and father, or either one, have 
rightly fulfilled their duty of explaining 
the meaning and importance of purity, 
and of warning against the dangers that 
are inherent in dating, and of building up 
strong ideals of what is necessary for a 
happy marriage, they need not have in- 
ordinate fear that their 18 and 19 year- 
old sons and daughters will succumb to 
evil in going steady. No one can say that 
in all cases young people should not even 
think of marrying before they have passed 
into their twenties; and if they may think 
of marrying at 20 or 21, they may start 
dating at 18. 


This mother’s fears of moral harm com- 
ing to her children, and of their entering 
an imprudent marriage, are laudable. But 
the answer is not necessarily a strict pro- 
hibition of all steady dating until they are 
20, but good solid advice and instruction 
on the importance of purity, and of choos- 
ing a good, dependable, morally upright 
partner for marriage. 
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THE FLAG 


OF 


CHRISTIAN COURAGE 


Adapted from a 
Catholic Hour 
radio address by 


JOSEPH E. MANTON, C.SS.R. 


When I was in the seminary thirty 
years ago, three or four of us used 
to meet every week in the lower 
chapel and practice speaking. We 
would preach to one another and 
thereby strengthen our voices, and 
then we would listen to one another 
and thereby strengthen our patience. 

Being very young we wrote pretty 
flamboyantly, and every sentence 
pranced along flaring its adjectives 
like jockey silks. Being very young 
we walked among the mountain peaks 
of high ideals, not knowing much at 
all about “this valley of tears,” the 
world of reality where people lived 
and loved, and had their headaches 
and their heartaches, and worked and 
suffered and died. 

All this came back to me a couple 
of weeks ago when I opened an old 
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book, and out fluttered one of those 
forgotten youthful sermons. Reading 
it now was like finding a picture of 
yourself as an altar boy. Apparently 
the Feast of Christ the King had just 
been added, like a new campaign rib- 
bon, to the calendar of the Church, 
and this particular sermon was a sa- 
lute to that occasion. Talk about 
rhetoric and decoration! It was more 
like a stained-glass window than a 
sermon. 


I had Christ, the King, up there on 
an ivory throne, amid the waving of 
purple banners and the blaring of 
silver trumpets, and all the races of 
mankind, like different-colored rivers, 
came streaming past the throne to 
pay Him homage. 


Prominent in the picture was a 
Crusader, blood upon his armor and 
a broken sword in his hand, a war- 
rior for Christ, the King. An early 
Christian, too, a smile wreathing his 
lips, going gaily forth to meet the 
bounding lions, a martyr for Christ, 
the King. Not to mention the foreign 
missionary, courageous blackrobe 
amid the green palms and the brown 
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natives of a tropical island, holding 
aloft his cross, a courier of Christ, 
the King. And of course, a saintly 
nun, immaculate lily growing in the 
garden of the cloister, the princess 
of Christ, the King. 


In a way, I suppose, it was all 
beautiful and true, but again as re- 
mote as a stained-glass window to 
the people kneeling down there in 
the pews. You see, in the seminary 
we lived on a little island of inno- 
cence in the midst of the rough and 
bitter waters of the world. We were 
barricaded behind bookcases. Our 
skyline was steeple and tower and 
dome and the rolling ridges of distant 
hills. We read no newspapers, no sec- 
ular magazines. We heard no radio. 
Being members of a religious order, 
we came home once in six years, for 
not quite four days, after we were 
ordained. So the world outside was 
just about a sad rumor. Sin was 
something in the textbooks. Suffer- 
ing was something in the Lives of 
the Saints. 


I am not saying that this is a bad 
preparation for a priest. I think it is 
good. As a matter of fact, it is just 
an elaboration of the forty days 
Christ spent on the mountain-top in 
meditation and prayer and commun- 
ing with His heavenly Father before 
He came down to preach. But it is 
still true that when we came out and 
at the first step stubbed our toe 
against hard reality, we winced with 
the shock. 

Well, you got over the shock, but 
you would never preach a sermon 
like that on Christ, the King again. 
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He was still your King, only now you 
knew Him better — and His follow- 
ers. Henceforth to you His crown 
would be thorns, and His throne a 
cross, and in His hands not a scepter 
but a nail and a wound. And His 
heroes and heroines would not be 
dramatic figures in picturesque cos- 
tume. They would be, and they are, 
the little people in the small print 
whom the world never hears about; 
heroic but unsung; not the crusaders 
in their castles, but the common peo- 
ple in their kitchens; not shouting 
dramatically, “Long live Christ, the 
King!” but whispering and perhaps 
sobbing these hard, hard words, “Thy 
will be done!” 


I remember the day I met a post- 
man coming down the street, whist- 
ling like the very spirit of spring. We 
stopped and chatted for a moment, 
and I turned into the gate of the 
house he had just left. Would you 
believe it, already there was a tear 
on the letter he had delivered two 
minutes before? I saw it when she , 
handed me the letter, the letter that 
brought the details of how her boy 
had been killed in Korea. And as I 
tried to console her, I saw the post- 
man on the other side of the street 
now, ringing doorbells and dropping 
letters, his brown bag _ jouncing 
against his side. ; 


That bag carried some good news, 
no doubt, but it bulged with more 
than its share of bad. Bills that can- 
not be paid, taxes that cannot be met, 
this envelope, with a crushing hospital 
report, and that one a failure at 
school, and another one regrets that 
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there is no position available at pres- 
ent, but if in the future... . 

Every postman’s bag is heavy with 
heartaches delivered right to the 
door. Every rectory parior echoes 
the same sad stories day after day. 
Every votive candle burning before 
a shrine tells the same tales in the 
language of light and shadow. When 
you see a candle burning like that be- 
fore a shrine, never think it is just 
a pious decoration. Every holy can- 
dle waving in the dusk is like a little 
golden flag waving over a battlefield 
where some soul is hard-pressed in 
the fight. Every bright candle is a 
blazing flare leaping up from a sink- 
ing ship. Every nervous flame is a 
moving tongue of fire calling, “Help! 
Help!” 


Sometimes the trouble is so over- 
whelming, the situation so apparently 
hopeless, and we so helpless, that we 
just feel like burying our head in our 
arms and almost crying. With some 
people, especially at the first impact 
. of sorrow, this is understandable. But 
to stay that way for a long time, to 
be always despondent, in chronic de- 
spair — where is the virtue of forti- 
tude (as the theologians call it) or 
plain Christian courage? Whom do 
you think Our Lord loves the more 
— the sniffling, pouting self-pitier, 
or the person who quietly takes it on 
the chin, or even on both chins? 


Once, the test of Christian courage 
was pouring out one’s blood; now 
the test might be not shedding tears. 
Peculiar thing here: each of us thinks 
that his trouble is greater than any- 
body else’s. If you ever feel that way, 
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a good rebuttal is a walk through the 
nearest hospital. If after that you 
don’t come running down the hos- 
pital steps, thanking God that you 
can run, your sense of values is off- 
center. 


None of us has any monopoly on 
trouble. There is plenty to go around. 
There always has been. And besides 
the obvious one of prayer, the only 
antidote is fortitude, courage! 

And yet sometimes people will light 
a candle (as we mentioned before) 
and then go back to their pew, and 
as they gaze at the sweet, serene face 
of the Madonna, a bitter, rebellious 
feeling wants to break through their 
lips: “Mother of God, it is well 
enough for you to be so primly pious 
up there, sheltered and quietly happy 
in your shrine! But you don’t know 
what it is to be responsible for a 
struggling family, to provide for them 
day after day. Do you remember that 
you must eat before you can pray?” 


Does she remember? How could 
she forget? We forget, for example, 
her flight into Egypt when the Holy 
Family were refugees, and Joseph 
trying to get a job in a foreign coun- 
try and not knowing a word of the 
language! Don’t you think those days 
needed courage flying like a flag? 

Or a young man might kneel be- 
fore Our Lady’s picture and try to 
choke back the thoughts that rise 
within him. “Forgive me, Mary, but 
I don’t think you know what it’s all 
about. Oh, it’s easy for you to be so 
immaculate and chaste and saintly 
there in your picture frame. But I 
don’t live in a picture frame. I live 
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out in the world. How can you know 
what it means to try to be good when 
everything around seems bad, to keep 
a clean tongue in your mouth when 
sO many tongues about you are drip- 
ping with slime, to hold on to those 
Ten Commandments till your hands 
are raw and bleeding, when so many 
others have let go and are boasting 
of their freedom, and taunting you 
with being too strict — oh, it isn’t 
easy serving God out past the church 
doors!” 


And Mary listens sympathetically, 
but there is a faraway look in her 
eyes. She is still thinking of her so- 
journ as a young mother in Egypt — 
Egypt where there were no Ten Com- 
mandments, and where god was an 
obscene carving multiplied a hundred 
times over, and where vice was a vir- 
tue, and men and women went sing- 
ing merrily down the road to hell — 
only there was no hell, because when 
you died, your body became a mum- 
my, and your soul went drifting off 
into a beetle or a bee. Don’t you 
think that to live for God in an at- 
mosphere of complete paganism like 
that meant the highest kind of cour- 
age? 


Nobody who ever served God ever 
served Him long, without courage. 
Courage sat in the prow of Pere Mar- 
quette’s canoe as it swerved around 
each new bend of the river, as he 
dared to bring the faith to hostile 
Indians. Courage steadied the fingers 
of Father Damien as he wound his 
bandages round the leprous sores of 
the walking ghosts on the grey island 
of Molokai. Courage filtered through 
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A World of Little Boys 


Another Abraham Lincoln story 
has turned up which illustrates our 
present world problems quite accu- 
rately. 

On one occasion, a Springfield 
neighbor saw Mr. Lincoln striding 
past her house with two of his boys, 
both of them wailing loudly. 

“Why, Mr. Lincoln,” asked the 
neighbor, “whatever is the matter 
with the boys?” 

“Just what’s the matter with the 
whole world,” Lincoln replied, “I 
have three walnuts, and each. boy 
wants two.” 

Ave Maria 











the tiny barred window in the Tower 
of London as St. Thomas More knelt 
for the last time on the stone floor 
beside his bed, before he laid his 
head on the hard pillow of the heads- 
man’s block. 

But these are headline figures and 
we were talking about the postman’s 
bag and ordinary people and the trag- , 
edies and the courage in little lives. 
Often it takes more courage to meet 
disaster in your own living room than 
it does for some national hero in his 
hour of crisis. Because in your ordeal 
there is no dramatic setting to remind 
you that everyone is looking; no elec- 
tric excitement to make you forget 
danger and lift you above yourself; 
no thought of thundering applause 
when it is all over. Nobody but your- 
self or your family will ever know. 


Who is courageous? I will tell you. 
Courageous is the man who on his 
job silently swallows insults and 
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abuse, not because he is afraid of the 
boss, but because he needs that job 
for his family. 


Courageous are they who sincerely 
go on striving to serve God, though 
they sometimes fall, even though the 
world hangs round their neck the 
sign, “Hypocrite.” 


Courageous are those who go on 
praying when no answer comes back 
and their prayers seem to go into a 
dark empty tunnel, and heaven seems 
to be a wall of brass; because in 
God’s own way, in .God’s own day, 
the answer will come. 


Courageous is the wife who enters 
marriage as a virgin and remains in 
it as a martyr for the sake of her 
little ones, and in spite of a husband 
who even taunts her to her face about 
another woman. No matter where 
such a wife lives, whether it is the 
slums or the suburbs, the address is 
Calvary, and Christ, the King, recog- 
nizes the vinegar and the gall and the 
kiss of Judas that mocks and betrays. 


Courageous are those people who 
have come to know how bereavement 
can empty the heart of happiness 
overnight like an empty cup, but 
comfort and resignation are slow to 
trickle in—people who may have lost 
a loved one in cruel circumstances 
but do not therefore lose faith. Peo- 
ple who have humbly stretched out 
their arms to embrace the cross and 
find that their arms are around the 
Crucified Himself . . . for from His 
wounds comes the transfusion for our 
courage. 
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YES, YOU! 


Did you ever stop to think that 
God wants YOU to be a saint, and 
that every moment of your life He is 
standing by ready to give you what 
it takes if really you want and ask 
for it. 

“Me? A saint? Why the saints all 
died ages and ages ago.” 

I beg your pardon. There are saints 
all about you. Why, that quiet, gentle 
man next door, who gives you such a 
cheerful good morning every time he 
sets out with his lunch-box for his 
day’s work — why, he might be a 
saint. One never knows. 

Maybe your own dad was one of 
the boys in World War I, who felt 
that the lonesome, gloomy old mili- 
tary hospital in Italy seemed some- 
how to brighten up every time a little 
nun came to change his bandages and 
bathe his face and pat his pillow and 
say something he didn’t understand 
about “il Buon Gesu.” It always gave 
him a lift. She was such an ordinary- 
looking poor thing that it never once 
entered his mind that she might be a 
saint. 

But she was. 

Only a short time ago the Pope 
beatified her. She is known as Blessed 
Maria Bertilla. They say that in all 
her years of nursing and washing the 
sick she never once let one of her 
patients die without receiving the last 
sacraments. 


People who talk about the 
things they can’t afford some- 
times forget that the list should 
include pride, envy and malice. 


Information 
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SIDEGLANCES 





By the Bystander 





ECENTLY we ran _ across 

some strange ideas about 
democracy that are perhaps rep- 
resentative of a certain class of 
people in America. The ideas were 
put forth by the quite famous 
writer and journalist, E. B. White, 
in a rambling article in The New 
Yorker magazine. They represent 
an attitude of mind that is com- 
mon to the so-called “liberals,” by 
which term we mean, in this con- 
nexion, those who have a horror 
of acknowledging any objective 
religious truth or spiritual real- 
ities in the world. To such peo- 
ple, the essence of the spirit of 
democracy seems to consist of two 
things: 1) that unbelievers and 
agnostics are never to be disturb- 
ed or made uncomfortable in their 
rejection of religion; 2) that duly 
elected officials in a democratic 
nation, in their public pronounce- 
ments and official messages, must 
speak and act as if they too were 
irreligious or agnostic, even 
though in private they may have 
a firm religious faith. Mr. E. B. 
White is a good spokesman for 
this type of American, and we 
think it may serve the cause of 
true democracy to show the ab- 
surdity to which his ideas of dem- 
ocracy inevitably lead. 
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VER and over, Mr. White de- 

fines, or at least characteriz- 
es, democracy as a society that 
does not disturb or make uncom- 
fortable an unbeliever. “Democ- 
racy,” he says, “if I understand it 
at all, is a society in which the un- 
believer feels undisturbed and at 
home. If there were only half a 
dozen unbelievers in America, 
their well-being would be a test 
of our democracy, their tranquil- 
lity would be its proof.” 


Again he says: “I believe that 
our political leaders should live 
by faith and should, by deeds and 
sometimes by prayer, demonstrate 
faith, but I doubt that they 
should advocate faith if only be- 
cause such advocacy renders a few 
people uncomfortable. The con- 
cern of a democracy is that no 
honest man shall feel uncomfort- 
able, I don’t care who he is or how 
nutty he is.” 


Mr. White feels very strongly 
about this; as you read along, you 
begin to feel that it is a personal 
matter, that he is the unbeliever 
(or maybe the “nutty” one) who 
should be spared the discomfort 
of seeing officials manifest their 
belief. He says for example: “The 
repeated suggestion, by the pres- 
ent administration, that religious 
faith is a pre-condition of the 
American way of life is disturb- 
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ing to me. . .” He waxes even 
more emphatic, and brings his 
“non-prayerful” wife into the ar- 
gument. “I hope my country will 
never .become an uncomfortable 
place :for the unbeliever, as- it 
could easily become if prayer was 
made one of the requirements of 
the accredited citizen. My wife, a 
spiritual but not prayerful wom- 
an, read Mr. Eisenhower’s call to 
prayer and said: ‘Maybe it’s all 
right, but for the first time in my 
life I’m beginning to feel like an 
outcast in my own land.’” (It 
would be interesting to have Mr. 
White’s definition of a “spiritual 
but not prayerful” person.) 


HUS the first thing that Mr. 

White wants democracy to 
do is to make unbelievers com- 
fortable. He thinks, therefore, 
that presidents and public offi- 
cials are endangering if not de- 
stroying democracy by even so 
much as advocating prayer. He 
says: ‘‘President Eisenhower says 
prayer is a part of democracy. The 
implication in such a pronounce- 
ment emanating from the seat of 
government, is that religious faith 
is a condition, or even a pre-con- 
dition, of the democratic life. This 
is just wrong. A president should 
pray whenever he feels like it... 
but I don’t think a president 
should advertise prayer.” 

This allergy to appeals for pray- 
er leads Mr. White into a fantas- 
tic and far-fetched fear that he is 
being trapped into some form of 
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religion. ‘“‘Democracy is itself,” he 
says, “a religious faith. For some 
it comes close to being the only 
formal religion they have. And so 
when I see the first faint shadow 


-of orthodoxy sweep across the sky 


... I tremble all over...” Still 
trembling all over at the grim 
spectre of orthodoxy, our author 
leaps out into a logical no-man’s 
land where no democracy could 
survive. “I distrust,” he says, ‘‘the 
slightest hint of a standard for 
political rectitude, knowing that 
it will open the way for persons 
in authority to set arbitrary stand- 
ards of human behavior.” From 
fear of prayer and fear of ortho- 
doxy, Mr. White has now passed 
on to fear of even objective stand- 
ards of rectitude or morality. 
Should politicians and elected of- 
ficials in government be incor- 
rupt? Should they be subject to 
the commandments of God and 
the natural laws that set ’’stand- 
ards of political rectitude?” No, 
no. Away with such standards. 
Mr. White is as allergic to “laws” 
and ‘‘moral standards” as he is to 
prayer. 


HE absurdity of all this is 

most evident, perhaps, in 
the one line quoted above: ““Dem- 
ocracy is itself a religious faith— 
the only formal religion some peo- 
ple have.” The absurdity will ap- 
pear to anyone who knows the 
definition of ‘democracy’ and 
“religious faith.” Democracy is 
both a technique and a philos- 
ophy of civil government; “reli- 
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gious faith” is a belief in God as 
the author of life and revealer of 
religion as the ultimate truths by 
which a man must live. To say 
“Democracy is my religion,” is 
the same as saying, “I believe in a 
certain technique and philosophy 
of civil government as a manifes- 
tation of God and the ultimate 
religion for all mankind.” This 
is nonsense. The nonsense _be- 
comes worse when the philosophy 
of civil government that is wor- 
shipped as a religion is designat- 
ed by two marks: 1) that it makes 
unbelievers happy and comfort- 
able; 2) that its leaders, in their 
official acts, put on the appear- 
ance of being unbelievers. A third 
mark might be added, from Mr. 
White’s dissertation, namely, that 
no leader in a democracy should 
ever dare to set down standards 
of political rectitude. 


OW refreshing it is, in the 
face of such fuzzy liberal 
thinking, to view the clear defini- 
tions of democracy and religion 
provided by Christian thinkers, 
and the relation between the two. 
Democracy is not merely a nega- 
tive thing, designed primarily to 
make freethinkers comfortable. 
As a political technique it is a 
form of government in which the 
officials are elected by the votes 
of the people and are expected to 
represent the rights, privileges, 
needs and reasonable wishes of all 
the people. 
As a philosophy of civil govern- 
,ment, democracy stems from two 
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basic principles: 1) that the citi- 
zens of any state have inalienable 
rights and privileges, that is, 
rights and privileges that govern- 
ment does not give to citizens (be- 
cause they are given directly by 
God), and cannot take away; 2) 
that the civil government is 
meant, by the law of nature, to be 
the servant, not the master or dic- 
tator, of the people. In brief, dem- 
ocracy is, in the words of Lincoln, 
“government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” These 
two principles of democracy as a 
philosophy of civil government 
have been recognized by the lead- 
ers of every good government in 
the history of the world, whether 
they were elected by the people 
or chosen and accepted as leaders 
in any other way. 


There is only one adequate ba- 
sis for recognizing the inalienable 
rights of common citizens, and 
that is a religious basis: namely, 
the fact that they are created by 
God, responsible to God, and des- 
tined to win an eternal happiness 
with God. There may be and are 
believers in democracy who pro- 
fess no belief in God, but these 
people cannot give any solid, un- 
answerable proof for the theory 
that the rights of individuals must 
be respected by their govern- 
ments. 


HE spirit of democracy re- 
spects the convictions of the 
unbeliever in the sense that it re- 
frains from any sort of compul- 
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sion or force to change his views. 
But it has no obligation to make 
special efforts to make him feel 
comfortable. ‘Those who believe 
in democracy and in its religious 
roots, whether they hold office in 
the state or are merely average cit- 
izens, can hardly be expected to 
speak and act as if they did not 
believe in God so as to spare un- 
believers from ‘trembling all 
over.” Indeed, far more people 
would “tremble all over” if gov- 
ernment officials were publicly to 


Perhaps the best sign of hope 
and promise for American democ- 
racy is the very fact that Mrs. E. 
B. White “is beginning to feel like 
an outsider in America because 
the President asks for prayers.” If 
prayer, which is perhaps the most 
common denominator of all reli- 
gions, so disturbs her, then she is 
an outsider to the true meaning 
and only solid foundation of the 
philosophy of democracy in Amer- 
ica. We sympathize with her feel- 
ing of disturbance, but we don’t 


express unbelief or agnosticism, 
than the few “liberals” who get 
fits when a president mentions the 


nation’s need of prayer. 
e 


think the President, or any other 
American, is bound to ape the in- 
tellectual stupidity that refuses to 
recognize God, in order to make 
her feel at home. 





United States Supreme Court on Schools 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general power of the State to standardize its chil- 
dren by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers only. The 
child is not the mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and 
prepare him for additional obligations.—Pierce v. Society of Sisters, June, 
1925. “The Oregon School Case.” 





Rebuilding the World 

An academic man wanted to write a thesis on the principles of social 
order and had to find something to occupy his little girl who was particu- 
larly restless and would not leave him in peace. He tore a map of the world 
out of a newspaper and cut it up into different shapes. He then sent her 
into a nearby room to “reconstruct the world.” He hoped for an hour’s 
peace, but after five minutes the little girl was back, announcing triumphantly 
that she had put the world together again. 

“How on earth did you do it so quickly?” asked the father. 

“But it was terribly easy,” was the answer. “There were pieces of a pho- 
tograph of a man on the back, so I put the man together again and in that 
way the world came together again perfectly.” 


Quote 
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Bridey Murphy 





and Her Brood 


L. G Miller, C.SS.R. 


T should be stated at the begin- 
I ning that this article is only par- 
tially concerned with the nebulous 
heroine of the best seller: The Search 
For Bridey Murphy. The great public 
interest in her story seems to prove 
two things: 1) people are hungry for 
assurance as to human immortality; 
2) they are easily led astray down 
blind alleys of superstition. 

Is the Bridey Murphy case, then, 
to be classified as superstition? Let us 
rather put it this way: a great many 
of the people who are so interested 
in it reveal themselves as highly su- 
perstitious. To be superstitious is to 
look for a side door or a back door 
into spiritual reality. Superstition is 
the attempt to substitute a false mys- 
ticism for the reality of God’s re- 
vealed truth. Superstition tries to at- 
tach spiritual importance and signif- 
icance to elements which have no 
connection with God and His revela- 
tion, and are even irreverent and 
unworthy of His providence. A super- 
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Hypnotism 
Reincarnation 
Superstition 


stitious person is quick to seize upon 
an alleged private revelation, no mat- 
ter how unsupported by fact, and 
pretend that it gives information 
about spiritual reality hitherto with- 
held from humankind. 


MYSTERY OR MYTH 


In case any readers are not entirely 
cognizant of who Bridey Murphy is 
and what she stands for, here is a 
brief recapitulation. An amateur hyp- 
notist, Morey Bernstein by name, re- 
peatedly hypnotized an acquaintance 
of his, and under the hypnosis she 
allegedly disclosed details of a pre- 
vious existence in Irelard one hun- 
dred years ago under the name of 
Bridey Murphy. Her present exist- 
ence therefore supposedly represents 
a reincarnation. To complicate mat- 
ters still further, she revealed an exist- 
ence even prior to the Murphy phase; 
in this earlier period she is supposed 
to have lived in Amsterdam, Holland. 
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I T has been stated that this fantastic 
story is unsubstantiated, and that 
is the conclusion of all reputable re- 
viewers of the book. It is filled with 
details about the so-called previous 
existence which might readily be 
checked: facts about Bridey Mur- 
phy’s places of residence in Cork and 
Belfast, her associations, social status 
and the like. All this should offer apt 
reference for professional genealo- 
gists, yet there is no evidence of any 
effort being made by Mr. Bernstein 
to institute such a scientific check. 


In the wave of excitement which 
followed the appearance of the book, 
the Denver Post went to the trouble 
of dispatching a reporter to Ireland 
to compare Bridey Murphy's story 
with known historical records. He had 
so little tangible success in pinning 
down facts as to make his expedition 
appear ridiculous. 


HYPNOSIS A REALITY 


One must, of course, in assessing 
the Bridey Murphy case, make cer- 
tain necessary distinctions. Hypnotism 
itself is an objective reality which 
cannot be denied, nor is there any 
reason to doubt that the lady in Mr. 
Bernstein’s book was actually hyp- 
notized. Neither does the Church 
condemn the use of hypnotism out of 
hand. She only warns that it is a dan- 
gerous power which should not be 
lightly used and not by amateurs. It 
may well be true that the subject of 
an hypnosis is able to reach back all 
unconsciously and bring to remem- 
brance forgotten incidents and frag- 
ments of conversations from his own 
past. This is a far cry from believing 
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that through hypnosis contact can be 
established with a spirit world where 
billions of restless souls are shuffling 
in and out of bodily form as their 
various phases of reincarnation suc- 
ceed one another. 

As to the existence of such a world 
of change, there is absolutely noth- 
ing in God’s revealed truth to sub- 
stantiate it. On the contrary, it is es- 
sential to Christian teaching that one 
earthly life is given to each individ- 
ual, on which a final verdict is passed 
which is irreversible. “It is appointed 
to every man once to die, and after 
death, to be judged.” 


ELIEVERS in Bridey Murphy 
B show themselves to be supersti- 
tious, but there are many other ways 
in which superstition manifests itself 
as well. The word superstition in its 
original form had this connotation: 
“To stand in terror of the deity.” It 
is a matter of common experience 
that people who are in fear and ter- 
ror do irrational things, and it is a 
common note of all superstition that 
it is irrational and flies in the face of 
common sense. To be afraid of walk- 
ing under a ladder, for instance, is 
irrational; it is an insult to human in- 
telligence to suppose that such an ac- 
tion could influence human lives in 
some mysterious fashion. 


SUPERSTITION: VARIETY SHOW 
There are several kinds of species 
of superstition, each with its own 
cluster of curiosities. All of them im- 
ply a wrong and crooked understand- 
ing of God’s relationship to man. The 
most serious manifestation of this 
would be idolatry, which means wor- 
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shipping a false god. Idolatry was the 
besetting sin of mankind in pre- 
Christian times, as witness the multi- 
plicity of gods and goddesses in an- 
cient empires. Even God’s chosen 
people fell to worshipping a golden 
calf on the very threshold of the 
promised land, and for this were se- 
verely castigated by Moses, their 
leader and God’s prophet. 


I* the world since Christ’s time, 
idolatry in the formal sense of the 
word has been confined to uncivilized 
tribes in remote corners of the earth; 
this indeed is one of the great tri- 
umphs of Christianity, that it has 
overthrown the false pagan gods. In 
the world today, the true God may be 
neglected, but at least His place is not 
formally usurped. 


CHAIN LETTERS 


A second general type of supersti- 
tion is far more persistent; it consists 
of improper worship of the true God. 
It is indeed right and good to wor- 
ship God, but man in his perversity 
can add incongruous, meaningless 
and irreverent elements to that wor- 
ship. 

Take for example the well-known 
“chain letter.” Almost everyone has 
received one of these missives at one 
time or another. Their contents run 
something like this: 

“Follow the instruction of this let- 
ter, and three of your wishes will be 
granted. Copy this letter and mail 
copies to seven of your friends. Ask 
St. Jude for a favor, and see what 
happens on the seventh day. But if 
you do not follow instructions, you 
will suffer seven kinds of misfortune.” 
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“ geicnss of this kind should be 
carefully torn. up into small 
pieces and deposited in the nearest 
wastebasket. To believe in them or 
to encourage them in any way is to 
indulge a superstition. It is not wrong 
surely to pray for the intercession of 
St. Jude, and it is not wrong to pray 
for seven days or for nine days, as 
in a novena. But it is a belittling of 
God’s gracious providence to suppose 
that prayer should be surrounded with 
such an atmosphere of threats and 
exaggerated insistence on times and 
numbers and days. Chain letters are 
a vicious superstition, and the Church 
has repeatedly and roundly condemn- 
ed them. 


MIRACLE HEALING 

Also in the category of “improper 
worship of the true God” might be 
put the so-called “miracle healing,” 
much talked about in these times. 
Self-professed healers like Oral 
Roberts have stirred up a storm of 
controversy by their activities. What 
is to be thought of it all? 

Miracles, of course, are possible 
to God’s power, and what is more, 
they do take place from time to time. 
In view of the evidence accumulated, 
for example, at Lourdes, only a fool 
would deny the facts. Whether the 
miracle healers’ “facts” can be veri- 
fied of course, is another question, 
open to much doubt. 


What is wrong about the “miracle 
healers” is that they pretend to make 
a wholesale production out of some- 
thing that has always been very much 
the exception to the rule. They ap- 
pear to believe that the one chief and 
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primary function of religion is the im- 
mediate and miraculous cure of phys- 
ical illness. 


This is contrary to observable fact. 
God permits people to be sick (for 
their own spiritual good) and He 
wants them to die (for their eternal 
destiny) and He permits sickness and 
death to come about from a great va- 
riety of causes. If He works a miracle 
by which a person is cured of some 
ailment, He does so not so much for 
the sake of the person immediately 
concerned, as for the sake of others, 
to make manifest His goodness and 
His truth. 


HE so-called “miracle-healers” 

do a great disservice to the gen- 
eral public. Capitalizing on religious 
emotionalism, they foster delusion, 
and lead their hearers down blind 
alleys. The result cannot but be, in 
many cases, that people in their dis- 
illusionment turn against all religion 
and even against God. Those re- 
sponsible will have much to answer 
for, and not only before the civil 
courts, which in many places are in- 
creasingly suspicious of the miracle 
healers’ sincerity. There is another 
court before which their sincerity will 
be sifted beyond any question of 
doubt or error. 


READING THE FUTURE 


The third member of the family 
of superstitions formerly went under 
the title of “divination.” The word 
itself is not much used any longer, 
but the practices it describes are com- 
mon enough. Divination stands for 
the attempt to extract from creatures 
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by some kind of mystic rigmarole a 
knowledge of future events. 

Almost countless are the curious 
ways in which men have tried at one 
time or another to gain insight into 
the future. The ancient Romans 
thought they could discern it in the 
entrails of birds. The Greeks used 
arrows. Fashions in divination have 
flourished for a time, and then fallen 
into disrepute, giving way to a new 
fad. Fortune tellers with their crystal 
balls seem to enjoy enduring popu- 
larity, and astrologers, who read the 
future in the stars, appear to be the 
darlings of the famous and the so- 
called “idle rich.” Here are a few 
means, more or less in current vogue, 
by which men have thought to read 
the secrets of the future: 

The arrangement of lines in the 
palm of one’s hand (palmistry). 

The bumps on one’s head (phre- 
nology). 

The juxtaposition of playing cards, 
laid out on a table accord:ng to a 
mystic pattern. 

The arrangement of stars and con- 
stellations (astrology). ° 

The settling of tea leaves in the 
bottom of a cup. 

The fortune teller with his psychic 
powers and his crystal ball. 

The ouija board, fashionable in a 
former era. 

The interpretation of dreams. 


HE objection to all these is that 

to believe in their efficacy is to 
offer a gratuitous insult to God. 
Nothing could be more clear in 
Christian revelation than that the se- 
crets of the future are hidden in 
God’s foreknowledge. As _ Christ 
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pointed out on one occasion, not even 
to the angels is it given to know the 
day and hour of His coming. The 
tip-off as to the evil of such means 
of reading the future is that God’s 
name generally is not even invoked; 
the secret of the future is supposed 
to be in the hands of some inter- 
mediary spirits or genii, who can be 
forced to reveal their information by 
a mystic formula of some kind. To 
indulge in any such belief is to be 
guilty of irreverence to God, and be- 
trays a pitiful lack of trust and con- 
fidence in Him. 


It has been stated that to believe 
in dreams as foretelling-the future is 
to indulge a superstition. Someone 
may object at this point that there 
are instances in the Bible which de- 
scribe God or His angels appearing 
to people in dreams and warning 
them of future happenings. This is 
indeed true; Joseph was thus warned 
to flee with Mary and Jesus before 
the wrath of Herod. Yet it remains 
true that these are isolated and very 
exceptional cases, and it would be 
rash indeed for an ordinary person 
to read such an inspired and pro- 
phetic content into his casual dreams. 
To do so would be a form of super- 
stition. 


HORSESHOES AND RABBITS’ FEET 


Finally, one can group together a 
host of superstitions which, while they 
do not pretend to give knowledge of 
the future, nevertheless claim to pos- 
sess supernatural or preternatural 
power to influence the future either 
for good or evil. In ordinary language, 
they bring “good luck” or “bad luck.” 
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PRIVILEGE WITHOUT PRICE 


In the days when the Catholics 
were being persecuted in England, a 
Catholic gentleman was fined for al- 
lowing Mass to be celebrated in his 
home. He had to pay a fine of five 
hundred pounds. 

When he appeared in court, he paid 
out five hundred very rare and valu- 
able gold coins on each of which was 
a cross. The judge was surprised when 
he saw the money and remarked: 

“How does it happen that you are 
ready to pay your fine in such valu- 
able pieces of money?” 

“Your Honor,” was the reply, “I 
would be ashamed to do otherwise. 
No price is too great to pay for the 
privilege of having Mass said in my 
own home.” 

The Majellan 











Thus a rabbit’s foot, a four-leaf 
clover and a horseshoe are supposed 
to insure good fortune, whereas walk- 
ing under a ladder, having a black 
cat cross one’s path, or running afoul 
of the number 13 betokens disaster 
in some form or another. 

The reason why all such good luck 
charms and bad luck fears are wrong 
is that they all attempt to take some- 
thing away from God. “I am the Lord 
thy God; thou shalt not have strange 
gods before Me,” is the first and most 
important of the ten commandments. 
God alone is the ruler of our lives, 
to be with Him in heaven is our eter- 
nal destiny, if we serve Him as we 
should. He alone, cooperating with 
our free will, arranges the circum- 
stances of our lives so that we might 
work out and be led to our final glori- 
ous destiny. 
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O suppose that the right foot of 
a deceased rabbit can have any 
influence whatsoever on the unfold- 
ing of future events is to offer a 
gratuitous insult to God, a_ thing 
which indeed is true of all forms of 
superstition. Man, with his God-given 
faculty of intelligence, should shun 
all such foolishness. Christians have 
yet another motive for avoiding such 
irreverence to the God Who died for 
them on the cross. 


THE DEVIL’S DOOR 


As a footnote to this summary ac- 
count of superstition in its various 
forms, it should be added that dia- 
bolic intervention in this land of su- 
perstitious shadows is not by any 
means beyond the realm of possibil- 
ity. What St. Peter wrote to the early 
Christians long ago remains true: 
“The devil, as a roaring lion, goes 
about seeking whom he may devour.” 
Whatever action and influence in hu- 
man affairs the devil possesses is 
only possible by God’s permission, 
and no man who wishes to serve God 
will be tempted and tried beyond his 
strength and God’s grace; we have 
God’s word for that. 


But if foolish and misguided per- 
sons try to invoke spirits from the 
other world, while ignoring and by- 
passing their clear duty to the one 
true God, should it occasion surprise 
if God sometimes takes them at their 
word, and allows the evil spirits to 
harass them? 

Superstitious practices are for the 
most part sheer nonsense, and for- 
tune tellers and their ilk are largely 
fakes and charlatans. Some employ 
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ROSARY ON A STREETCAR 

A missionary was dining in Chica- 
go one evening with a Catholic judge 
who had been his fellow-student at 
college. In the course of the conver- 
sation the priest said to the judge: 

“Do you remember, Joe, that at 
college you had the habit of saying 
the rosary daily and that you even 
induced me to take up the practice? 
I have wondered sometimes whether 
you still observe that custom as a 
judge.” 

Before the judge could reply a 
friend interposed: 

“Let me answer that, Father.” 

He then related how he had met 
the judge recently on a street car and, 
after exchanging greetings, sat down 
beside him. Failing miserably to get 
the judge to talk, he finally asked him 
what ailed him. Pulling his hand out 
of his pocket and showing his beads, 
the judge said: 

“I'm praying my rosary.” 


telepathy, a mysterious but natural 
power by which a trained practitioner 
can within certain limits read the 
minds of others. 


ET there is a fringe area where 

the mark of the beast is terrify- 
ingly evident. The ritual of voodoo, 
as practiced in some of the Caribbean 
islands, according to some authorities, 
at times opens the door to the devil, 
with horrifying results. Spiritualism 
has been proved for the most part a 
fake, but when it is not a fake, it is 
something worse: it opens the door 
to diabolic possession itself. And this, 
friends, is not something to fool with 
or take lightly. The devil is powerful 
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and he is shrewd, and he hates hu- 
man kind with an undying hate born 
of jealousy and pride. Anyone who 
deliberately walks within reach of his 
chain will certainly have good reason 
to regret it. 

To be superstitious is to get things 
out of perspective. It is to suppose 
that God’s creatures can act inde- 
pendently of God in imparting secrets 
to us and influencing our lives. A 
wise man, five thousand years ago, 
clearly saw the error of this, and with 
his words this article may be brought 
to a close. They are found in the 
book of Wisdom, Chapter 13: 





“But all men are vain, in whom 
there is not the knowledge of God: 
and who by these good things that are 
seen, could not understand Him that 
is, neither by attending to the works 
have acknowledged who was the 
workman: but have imagined either 
the fire, or the wind, or the swift air, 
or the circle of the stars, or the great 
water, or the sun and moon to be 
the gods that rule the world. | 
they admired their power and their 
effects, let them understand by them, 
that He that made them is mightier 
than they...” 





CAN YOU 

That cure at Lourdes — was it a 
miracle? If the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties say yes, you can be sure it was. 
And Ill tell you why. 

The ecclesiastical authorities will 
not look at a cure until it has passed 
the scientific test. What is the scien- 
tific test? Every case must be accom- 
panied by a full medical history: di- 
agnosis, X-ray plates, affidavits of 
competent physicians and so on. With- 
out all these documents, every case 
is rejected at the very beginning. Then 
it is taken up by the J/nternational 
Medical Commission of Lourdes. The 
members of this commission are lead- 
ing doctors from practically every 
country in the world — men of every 
faith and men of no faith. All doctors 
in the vicinity or passing through are 
invited to sit in on the inquest and 
the discussions. Every doubt must be 
cleared up, even if it takes years. Suf- 
ficient time must elapse to prove 
that the cure is permanent. The com- 
mission must agree on the decision 





BE SURE? 

that no natural or scientific causes 
can account for the cure. Otherwise 
the case is dropped. 

Even after a favorable verdict the 
ecclesiastical authorities will not act 
until the findings have been submit- 
ted to the high National Medical 
Commission, in Paris, consisting of 
such world-famed physicians as Biot, 
Cornet, Delore, Giraud, Langeron. If 
this commission declares unanimously 
that no natural or scientific causes 
can account for the cure, then, and 
only then, will the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities consider whether it may safe- 
ly be proposed as a miracle. If they 
say yes, you can be sure that it was. 

The purpose is not to list a large 
number of miracles, however striking, 
but to present a few, so clearly proven 
that every honest, thinking man must 
confront the fact that there is a God 
who interests Himself in the affairs 
of men, a loving Father in heaven 
who is never deaf to the cry of faith 
of His trustful children. 
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readers retor 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 
Modesty for Men 


“I seldom write letters of this type, but 
I feel that instead of just griping I ought 
to do something constructive; hence I’m 
writing to you because yours is the most 
recent article (On Teen-Agers’ Dress and 
Adornment) Vve read on the subject. My 
complaint is that few words are addressed, 
written or preached in a sermon, to the 
male sex on the subject of modest attire. 
I have no objections to your remarks ad- 
dressed to the girls and fully realize that 
girls offend more often in this regard than 
fellows, but I still think a few words 
could profitably be addressed to the fel- 
lows for the protection of girls. I think 
fellows should be told more than that 
they should be neat and clean! Granting 
that fellows are more excitable than girls 
does not necessarily mean that we (girls) 
are immune to suggestive clothing worn 
by the opposite sex. I refer most specif- 
ically to bathing trunks that are either 
too scant or too tight. Also a source of 
some concern are the ultra-tight blue jeans 
and trousers worn so low on the hips as 
to give rise to speculation as to when they 
will fall; somewhat on the same principle 
as the boys talk about when referring to 
strapless gowns. 

“I’ve wondered if, by some difference 
in my personal makeup, I was the excep- 
tion among girls in that I noticed and was 
disturbed by these breaches of modesty on 
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the part of males but have come to the 
conclusion that I’m not any different from 
the majority of my friends. After casually 
bringing the subject up a few times, 1 
usually received an explosive answer to the 
effect that a goodly number of fellows 
should be barred from the beaches until 
they have acquired a decent pair of trunks; 
and usually comments were made regard- 
ing the ultra-tight jeans and low-on-hip 
trousers. 

“I might mention in passing that I’ve 
long since left the ranks of teen-agers, 
but I’ve done quite a bit of chaperoning 
at teen-age dances and have learned from 
experience that teen-agers sometimes need 
to have things explained more than once, 
and it is usually more effective when told 
them by more than one person. If / raise 
an objection to a low-necked blouse I can 
practically see the teen-agers automatically 
cataloguing me as an outmoded, old-fash- 
ioned crabby old maid (at the venerable 
age of twenty-five). But if one of the 
male chaperones sides in with me and 
agrees that the neckline really is too low, 
the teen-agers will take more notice. Usu- 
ally they seem to follow a trend with- 
out much actual thought as to their 
manner of dressing. Before I get too long- 
winded may I suggest that a little more 
emphasis on modesty in dress for males 
would be a step in the right direction to- 
ward making fellows, especially the young- 
er ones, aware of a girl’s attitude toward 
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a young man’s immodest manner of dress? 
I am even optimistic enough to think that 
more parish priests would, if they stopped 
to give it a thought, be inclined when 
preaching on modesty, to give a warning 
or two to the men as well as to the 
women. 

N.N. Anon.” 


@ We believe that the writer of the above 
letter has done a rather excellent job of 
beginning to place more emphasis on the 
need of more modesty in dress for young 
men. It is probably true that many of the 
young men who offend in this regard are 
no more conscious of the effect of their 
manner of dress on others than are some 
of the young ladies. But we agree that 
some strong words along this line to male 
teen-agers are long overdue. We are grate- 
ful to the writer of the above letter for 
having said them and we hope that they 
are passed along to the teen-agers who 
can be influenced by them to a greater 
sense of decency and modesty. 
The editors 


Lingering Bridey 

“I recently read a magazine article en- 
titled The Search for Bridey Murphy 
which has caused a mild sensation because 
it deals with reincarnation. I believe the 
readers of THE LIGUORIAN would be 
interested in hearing what the Church has 
to say on this alleged true story. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. I. M.” 


© It does not require a lengthy exposition 
of “what the Church has to say” to answer 
questions about the Bridey Murphy spec- 
tacular; the simplest answer is to point out, 
first, that the so-called revelations of Bri- 
dey are spotted with historical and factual 
errors; second, that what she says about 
her “past existence” are ideas and impres- 
sions which are dredged up from her sub- 
conscious mind or memory by the urging 
and leading suggestions of the hypnotist. 
The ideas come from books she may have 
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read or things that she heard even in her 
early childhood. It is an established fact 
that under hypnosis it is possible for any- 
body to recall things that had been com- 
pletely forgotten, and even to build them 
up in fantastic detail and to add to them 
— things that would never be remembered - 
while one is awake. As to the question 
about reincarnation — no one, Catholic or 
non-Catholic, need feel compelled to come 
forward and proclaim and explain and de- 
fend any particular belief he holds and 
take a stand on the subject, just because 
someone begins to prattle about reincarna- 
tion or any similar subject. But for the 
sake of being informed when honestly ask- 
ed about the point of reincarnation, Cath- 
olics should know that their stand must 
be this: no person, once having passed the 
terminus of death and undergone final 
judgment, will ever get another opportunity 
for choosing or rejecting eternal salvation 
by coming back to this world in another 
existence. 
The editors 


Straight Thinking — and Solid! 


“This is just a letter to thank you for 
the wonderful magazine you publish. Up 
to this time I began to think that most 
Catholic periodicals were very uninterest- 
ing. After reading your consistently fine 
articles for over a year, I must say that 
I have changed my mind. The people who 
raise such a hue and cry over your sex 
articles should thank God there is a maga- 
zine that is trying to help correct the de- 
plorable sex situation in America today. 
I am a teen-ager, and when I get mar- 
ried, God willing, I am really going to use 
these articles to teach my kids, so at least 
they will grow up with the idea that sex 
is connected with God and not just a 
plaything for the modern animals of our 
society. 


Hollywood, Calif. R. S.” 
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Commandments. and Traffic Lights 


“When my husband, who is not a Cath- 
olic YET, balks at a teaching of the 
Church, I use the comparison between the 
law of the Church and the law of our state 
or government. Sure, many people don’t 
approve of that red traffic light that was 
just installed in the dip of the road where 
you have to pick up speed for the hill; but 
will they drive through it? No. They might 
want to, but the law says no, and they 
might get a fine, so they obey the red 
light. The Church makes or enforces a 
law they don’t approve of, so they either 
break it over and over or just leave the 
Church. The government law, yes; the 
Church law, no! Yet both are set up for 
our good: the government acts to safe- 
guard our lives; the Church to safeguard 
our souls. Which is more important? 

“These people want you to change the 
laws. How childish! A child wants to ride 
his bike in the middle of a busy road. It’s 
more fun and there’s more room. But we 
parents can see the harm in it and say no. 
Are we to change what is right and there- 
by endanger the life of our child just be- 
cause the child wants us to? So neither 
can the Church change what is right and 
endanger our souls just because some fool- 
ish child wants her to. 


“Because I am a Catholic I follow the 
Catholic teachings, no matter what would 
be easier for me. It is that simple. I have 
been married for five years, have two 
daughters and have lost four babies. I pray 
that God would send me six, eight, ten 
babies that I might teach them to love 
Him and guide them on their way to Him 
and to heaven. I could not afford to give 
them ‘all that I didn’t have as a child, 
but I could give them just what I have 
had, lots of love and happiness — happi- 
ness which I have not seen in the homes 
of some rich people. 


“My husband says sometimes that he 
thinks he is justified in doing certain things 
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which are sinful. Sure, I tell him, lots of 
people think they are justified in taking 
another person’s life, and they are elec- 
trocuted anyhow. Those poor souls who 
put their own will before the will of Al- 
mighty God! I pray that on judgment day 
God will show them more understanding 
than they are now showing His Church. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. D. G. L.” 


© Because of space requirements we were 
unable to quote the above letter in full. 
The portions unquoted were just as much 
to the point and as well presented. Many 
other letters we receive along this line of 
thought are evidence enough that the Cath- 
olics who “follow Catholic teachings, no 
matter what would be easier,” tremendous- 
ly outnumber the Catholics who “don't 
approve” of the Church’s laws. 
The editors 


Tribute to Manhood 


“This letter is written in praise of Cath- 
olic manhood. I am a young Catholic wife, 
who dearly loves her husband. My letter 
is prompted by the words of Mrs. S. R. K. 
in an issue of some months ago: ‘Why are 
we wives always told it is our duty to sub- 
mit and thus maybe have ten children in 
as many years?’ It seems to me that the 
attitude of husband and wife toward each 
other in sex matters should be no different 
from their consideration of each other in 
all the problems of married life. I, for 
one, would not want to give up my God- 
given privileges with my husband for any 
longer period of time than is absolutely 
necessary. It is one of the many ways we 
have of showing our love for each other. 
It is not my duty, but my greatest privilege 
to make him happy, and so as not to over- 
emphasize sex, this applies to many things 
that I know please him. 

“Before marriage I respected manhood, 
as I never had any reason to feel other- 
wise. After marriage I learned to know 
the wonderful self-control that a Catholic 
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husband can display, as shown to me 
many times in our marriage, th:ough ad- 
justment, pregnancies, fatigue. What a 
beautiful sight the soul of a pure man 
must be before God! What a high reward 
in heaven should be his for his glorious 
victories. I stand in awe of my husband 
and all good, pure men like him. May my 
sons grow up to reflect his goodness and 
may this letter stand as a tribute to them 
all. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. D. S.” 


Disappointed 


“TI, with many others, am greatly dis- 
appointed with your defense of labor un- 
ions as they operate today. A good work- 
man does not need a union, and if he did 
it would be only to make certain of bet- 
ter treatment and greater security in his 
job. The instant he yells and riots and 
slugs for more money he becomes the 
enemy of the people. What is the greatest 
cause of hardship in the country today? 
It is the high cost of living. And what is 
the reason for the high cost of living? It 
is the constant demand by labor unions 
for more and more money. That is to say 
nothing about their brutality on their so- 
called picket lines. It is just organized 
anarchy. We hear a lot of gibberish about 
taking communism out of unions. That is 
just as foolish as to say you will take the 
moisture out of water. If you print this, 
don’t sign my real initials. I don’t want 
my windows smashed. 

Kenosha, Wis: N.” 

e@ Anyone who identifies all union men 
with communists today is living in a very 
unreal world. Such persons have usually 
read much of the torrent of anti-zinion 
literature that still flows over the nation, 
and may have had a sorry experience with 
a corrupt local union. But there is no hope 
in arguing with a person who begins with 
the statements that 16,000,000 union men 
are all thugs and communists, and _ that 
unions have done nothing but harm to 
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the country. Thank God, there are millions 
who know that these statements are un- 
true. 


The editors 


Visits to Parents 


“I was particularly interested in the article 
on the fourth commandment in the March 
issue. But I wish you had included some- 
thing about the obligation of adult men 
to visit their parents at least occasionally, 
even though it means driving a few blocks 
or a few miles, and to make a phone call 
to their parents once in a while. It is very 
common for so-called pillars of the 
Church, and men educated in Catholic 
universities, to act as if it is perfectly law- 
ful to ignore their old father and mother 
once they themselves have married. Some 
cases of this are heartrending and they 
happen among all classes, both rich and 
poor. 

Milwaukee, Wis. JR” 
@ Children are bound to love their parents 
till death, and this surely means that they 
are bound to visit them occasionally, to 
take a personal interest in their welfare 
and to show them signs of their love. 
Grown men who ignore their parents 
through selfishness and preoccupation are 
doing wrong. 

The editors 


Kind Words 

“As a lifelong Catholic I have read 
many Catholic publications but your won- 
derful LiGuorIAN stands head and shoul- 
ders over anything I have ever read. And 
as long as I live I hope and pray that 
God will see fit to continue to bless me 
with the lively faith that makes me cher- 
ish every issue of the LIGUORIAN as a treas- 
ure. This appreciation is magnified a hun- 
dred times because I am the father of six 
children and I find the knowledge gained 
from your publication indispensable in 
teaching them. 


Albuquerque, New Mex. W. C. G.” 
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THE PERFECT PRAYER 


JOHN N. McCormick, C.SS.R. 
JOHN A. TREINEN, C.SS.R. 


NE of the blessings of our modern 

life is specialized service. Men 
and women specially trained and 
skilled stand ready to execute almost 
any human task in a far more perfect 
manner than we ourselves could do 
it. We have accountants to balance 
our books and keep our business or- 
derly; secretaries to write our letters 
and arrange the trivialities of our life; 
managers to conduct our business; 
hostesses to conduct our parties; law- 
yers to handle our legal affairs; tail- 
ors and dressmakers to clothe our 
bodies; cooks to prepare our foods; 
laundries to do our linens; dentists 
to retain our chewing-power; detec- 
tive agencies to recover our losses. 


They Can Do Better 


The list is almost inexhaustible. It 
covers practically every department 
of life. And the striking advantage of 
the system is that these individuals 
are qualified by nature and by edu- 
cation to do the job far better than 
we ourselves could do it. 
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The Mass is the prayer and 
sacrifice of Christ repeated daily 
for us. If we join in that sacrifice, 


our prayer becomes perfect. 


OW, would it not be wonderful if 

we had someone especially edu- 
cated, trained and skilled by experi- 
ence as well as endowed by nature to 
pray perfectly for us? Would that not 
be a source of incalculable ease and 
peace and comfort to our often trou- 
bled minds and hearts? That such is 
the desire of most good Catholics is 
evidenced by the fact that they will 
ask others whom they esteem more 
holy than they — saintly children, 
holy nuns, priests — to pray for 
them. What is behind that request if 
not a conviction that God must have 
equipped some, both by nature and 
by grace and experience, to pray bet- 
ter than they do? This desire can 
reach a point where people will say, 
“Oh, if only I had a God to pray to 
God for me, I should be certain that 
my prayer would be worthy, certain- 
ly deserving of an answer.” 


In Holy Scripture 


We have just that — A GOD TO 
PRAY FOR US — TO PRAY IN 
OUR STEAD. 

Our Divine Saviour has assured 
us of this comforting supernatural 
service. “Hitherto you have not asked 
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the Father anything in My name. 
Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask 
the Father anything in My name, He 
will give it to you.” (Jno. 16/23) 


OU wonder sometimes why your 

prayers are not heard and an- 
swered, why you do not receive the 
graces and gifts you plead for. Per- 
haps Christ is speaking the answer 
to your wonder today. Perhaps even 
after all these years and centuries, 
you have not yet understood the 
meaning of His words: Perhaps He 
still must warn you as He did the 
dull Apostles on the night of His last 
supper: “Hitherto you have not ask- 
ed the Father anything in My name.” 
Perhaps you have asked only in your 
own name — a name that has no 
power — no sweetness — a name 
that is perhaps none too pleasing to 
God because of your sins,. your in- 
fidelities and disloyalties to Him and 
His love; a name that may have been 
written too often on the list of 
Christ’s enemies. 


Now, both by His Incarnation, 
which is the union of the divine and 
human nature, as well as by His per- 
sonal appointment by His heavenly 
Father, Christ is our petitioner, our 
mediator with the heavenly Father. 
To impress the realization of His 
mighty love for His Son upon our 
poor dull minds, the heavenly Father 
spoke to mankind not just once, but 
several times. 

At the baptism of Christ in the 
Jordan, the heavens opened and the 
voice of the Father was heard ring- 
ing down through the skies: “This is 
My beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
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pleased.” Again when our Lord was 
transfigured on Mt. Thabor, there 
was a Cloud overshadowing Him and 
a voice came out of the cloud saying: 
“This is My beloved Son, hear ye 
Him.” 


Words of Our Lord 


How careful and desirous Christ 
Himself is to remind us of this power 
of His with His Father and of this 
office that He has undertaken: to 
pray for us, to stand before His Fa- 
ther and plead our cause for us. Re- 
call for a moment one of the most 
moving and touching hours in His 
life. He stands before the tomb of 
His dead friend, Lazarus. Mary and 
Martha are there, and the Apostles, 
disappointed that Christ did not save 
Lazarus from the pain of dying. With 
tears in His own eyes, Christ groaned 
in deep prayer. They, therefore, took 
the stone away and Jesus lifting up 
His eyes said: “Father, I give Thee 
thanks that Thou hast heard Me. 
And I know that Thou hearest Me 
always, but because of the people that 
stand about I have said it that they 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 
And when He had said these things, 
after He had prayed to His heavenly 
Father, He cried with a loud voice: 
“Lazarus, come forth!” And present- 
ly he that had been dead came forth, 
bound hands and feet with winding 
bands; and his face bound about with 
a napkin. Jesus said to them: “Loose 
him and let him go.” (Jno. 11/41) 


HY did Jesus do this so publicly? 
As He Himself said, that we 
may know that the Father sent Him 
expressly to pray in our place, to of- 
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fer our prayers to His Father. That 
is His office — an office called in 
theology, that of Mediator between 
God and man: He Who stands be- 
tween God and man to offer our 
prayers to the Father for us. 


Thus not only does His divine na- 
ture make His prayer irresistible, but 
by His very position, by His appoint- 
ment from His Father, by His pro- 
fession, He is the Pray-er for man- 
kind. As lawyers are appointed by 
the State to plead the cause of human 
beings before a judge, so Christ has 


been officially appointed by God the - 


Father to plead our cause before Him 
as our advocate. 


Listen to St. Paul insisting upon 
this truth: “For there is one God 
and one Mediator of God and man, 
the man Jesus Christ.” (I Tim. 2/5) 
As man He is one of us and we can 
claim Him as our own. As God, His 
Father cannot refuse Him His re- 
quests, “Who gave Himself a redemp- 
tion for all.” In fulfillment of this of- 
fice, Christ Himself tells us: “No one 
cometh to the Father but by Me. I 
am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 
(Jno. 14/6) No plea, no petition, 
no prayer is deserving of respect and 
attention save it come to the Father 
with and through Christ Himself, the 
man of prayer for us. 


At the Last Supper 


Christ reached the height of His 
praying for us when He first offered 
the perfect prayer for us and in our 
stead. That prayer was begun with 
His lips at the Last Supper and ended 
with His body broken and pierced at 
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the ninth hour on Good Friday. In 
that prayer He glorified His Father. 

From His birth to His death Christ 
burned with zeal for the divine glory. 
And in His great prayer He prayed: 
“Father, glorify Thy Son. I have glori- 
fied Thee on earth.” His great prayer 
also contained gratitude. This was His 
intention and desire at the Last Sup- 
per when He gave thanks. Then, only 
after He had given His Father glory 
and thanks, does Christ turn to the 
prayer of petition. “I pray for them 
(the Apostles). Holy Father, keep 
them from evil.” 


UT all this was not the entirety of 
Christ’s perfect prayer for us. 
Something more than words is need- 
ed to convince men of your sincerity. 
Something more is asked and de- 
manded by God. “Not every one that 
saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” He was the one 
to carry out His own principles. 
Adoration means acknowledging 
God’s sovereign goodness, our utter 
dependence upon Him, that all we 
have and are belong by first right to 
Him. How better tell that truth in 
the language of action than by laying 
down all, even life at His feet? That 
is what Christ did on the cross for us. 
We owe God thanks for the bound- 
less bounty He has showered upon 
us. How better tell Him our thanks 
than by offering up all we have as a 
return gift? That is what Christ did 
on the cross. 


If our hearts feel a vast need for 
pardon, for grace and mercy and di- 
vine help and protection, how could 
Christ better obtain these for us than 
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by presenting to God an even greater 
gift than He asks — His own Divine 
Self: the last breath of His lips, the 
last beat of His heart, the last drop 
of blood, a last groan? 


E know that the last moment of 

any life is always the most pre- 
cious; that of Christ is infinitely dear 
to His divine Father. Each drop of 
blood, a ruby of infinite value. Thus 
did Christ pray for us. Thus did He 
round out that vocal prayer of the 
Last Supper with the offering of His 
life on Calvary. He gave a God to 


God in our name. In that act of - 


Christ’s sacrifice all our debts and 
obligations were met and equalized. 
Christ backs His prayers for us with 
sacrifice. He energizes, electrifies it 
with the spark of sacrifice. No more 
perfect prayer could ever be con- 
ceived, not to speak of being offered 
by mortal man. Here is God praying 
a perfect prayer to God. 


In His Name 


Through none other than this pray- 
er of Christ does the Church ever 
pray. Not in herself, not in the gran- 
deurs and heroism of Our Blessed 
Lady, not in the superhuman merits 
of the martyrs, or of the confessors, 
not even in the accumulated sanctity 
of all the saints in the age-old history 
of the Church, does she presume to 
trust. Only in and through One does 
she dare to offer all her prayers to 
the divine Father: in the name of 
Him Who is always heard for His 
reverence; through the same Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 

Every sacrament she administers, 
every sacramental she approves, every 
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prayer she utters, every Mass she 
celebrates, always, always: IN THE 
NAME OF CHRIST. He it is Who 
prays for and in her, as she cries out 
in the highest point of the sacrifice 
of the Mass: “Through Him and with 
Him and in Him be all honor and 
glory to Thee Almighty Father in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit.” Here is the 
example of the prayer of the Spouse 
of Christ, yes, of His Mystical Body 
— not alone, not relying on its own 
merits, but only on Him and in His 
name. 


How drastically, dismally, pathe- 
tically different from this perfect 
prayer are our poor attempts at pray- 
er! What have we that could possibly 
recommend us to the love and mercy 
and bounty of God? Nothing! We 
have only our sins and the debts we 
owe for them. Can God look upon 
us and cry out: “This is My beloved 
child in whom I am well pleased?” 


OW often in our prayers do we 

think of the adoration, the thanks- 
giving we ought to pay God before 
we are so brazen as to ask for new 
mercies and favors? What have we 
done with His past blessings of body, 
of health, of goods, of friends, of His 
graces, that would entitle us to more? 
Too often we have used them in de- 
fiance of His will and His glory. With 
what sacrifices have we backed and 
strengthened our prayers? And even 
though sacrifices have given back- 
bone to our prayers, what is the worth 
in the eyes of God of our puny gifts? 
We do not say, if we are humble, but 
if we are just decently honest, we 
shall admit that all our prayers and 
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sacrifices have no value save when 
they are united to and become one 
with the prayers and sacrifice of 
Christ, the Man of the perfect prayer, 
our Mediator with the heavenly Fa- 
ther. 


We Are Not Alone 


How can we ever pray alone, poor 
undone children of sin? Can we ever 
be capable of fulfilling our duties to 
God, alone? No! We have become 
so helpless through sin, original and 
actual, that even with the best of will 
and the greatest exertion it would be 
impossible of our own strength to re- 


gain the friendship of God. Our ador- 


ation will never correspond to the in- 
finite majesty of God. Our gratitude 
can never measure up to the benefits 
we have received. Our reparation and 
penance could never repair the insult 
and the contempt our sins have of- 
fered to a Father of infinite goodness 
and love. 


ND our prayer — Lord save the 

word — though our poor dis- 
tracted prayer could of itself pass be- 
yond the searching eyes of the angels 
and reach the throne of God, it could 
never merit to be heard. What an 
abyss there stretches between the all- 
holy, eternal God and us poor sin- 
ners! In what a bad way we would 
find ourselves, had not Christ our 
Mediator reached His hand across 
that abyss and Himself undertaken to 
pray for us, if only we would pray 
. with Him! Pray with Him in His most 
perfect prayer — in the Mass. The 
Mass is the prayer and the sacrifice 
of Christ repeated daily for us. We 
need but to join in, unite heart and 
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hand with the heart and hand of 
Christ. Then our prayer, like His, 
becomes perfect. 

Of course, He will not force Him- 
self upon us. We must join freely 
with Him in His prayer, in the Mass. 
I must place myself with Him, hold 
His hand, sink my heart in His, cling 
to Him and climb the mountain of 
prayer, the altar with Him, if I would 
offer the perfect prayer. With Him, 
as He bows low at the foot of the 
altar in the opening prayers of the 
Mass, for He is the high-priest clothed 
in the sacred vestments; with Him, we 
bow low in adoration, confessing our 
unworthiness and God’s grandeur and 
majesty. In harmony of voice with 
Him we sing the song of praise and 
thanksgiving that the angels taught 
us in the Gloria of the Mass: “Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth 
peace to men of good will. We adore 
Thee, we thank Thee, we glorify 
Thee.” With Jesus, our leader in 
prayer, we move on to the pleading 
orations of the Mass, with out- 
stretched arms, begging, in the name 
and person of Jesus, for pardon and 
for all the graces and mercies we 
need, for all the blessings and bounties 
for which we hunger in body as well 
as in soul. For this first part of the 
Mass has for its purpose and goal to 
dispose us for the great action that is 
to follow, an action that is ours as 
well as Christ’s. 


HAT a joy, what an honor to 
have Christ as our daily servant 
in prayer, ever ready to execute that 
office of praying for us! Yet what a 
responsibility for us if we neglect 
Him, refuse to pray with Him and 
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fail in this first and most important beats for us. Ours had better beat for 
duty of our entire life. He stands in and in His! For with Him and in Him 
our place at the altar of prayer. We and through Him alone may we offer 
had better stand with Him! He the perfect prayer, the prayer that 
stretches out His hands and arms in pierces the heavens and conquers the 
supplication for us. We had better heart of our God, bringing down upon 
stretch ours out with Him! His voice us the shower of His mercy, His love 
cries out for us. Our voice had better and His grace. 

join in harmony with His! His heart e 





Paid Up Membership, Too! 


A man in New South Wales claims to be an active member of The You- 
Can’t-Win Club. He was ordered by the Pastures Protection Board to destroy 
the wild rabbits on his farm, and obediently began to shoot the pests. While 
engaged in the project he accidentally shot himself in the leg and emerged 
from the hospital after eighteen days — to be fined $2.25 by a police court 
for discharging a firearm on a Sunday. 

Franciscan Message 


+ + 


The Forward Look 


A missionary is a man who rarely looks backward. His main preoccupation 
is with what lies before him, the work to be done, the problems to be solved 
in the present and the future. His concern is to extend the Church in places 
where it does not already exist, to push forward the frontiers; and so we pray 
for him and call our greetings across the world: “Well done. God keep you!” 


+ 


Garden for the Blind 


The Botanical Garden of Brooklyn, N.Y., is planning to open a “garden of 
fragrance for the blind,” featuring flowers and shrubs chosen especially for 
their appeal to the sense of smell. 

There will be guide-rails to lead the blind visitors down paths sown with 
plants that emit a keen perfume when crushed underfoot, while Braille signs 
erected at frequent intervals will bear the inscription: “Please touch the 
flowers.” 


+ + 


According to the Wall Street Journal, the trouble with being a leader today 
is that you can’t be sure whether the people are following or chasing you. 
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FOR 


FRIGHTENED 
BRIDEGROOMS 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


URING the month of June many 

a young man will be making his 

first and last move into marriage, 

which move will be irrevocable and 

never again, short of death, open to 

appeal. His plunge, if not fatal, at 
least will be final. 


While still there is time, then, a bit 
of advice should be given to these 
happy victims of heart disease. Such 
advice is not quite so necessary for 
brides. Magazines, papers, people of 
all beliefs and of no beliefs persistent- 
ly give advice to brides. The world 
weaves and wobbles under patterns 
for bridal dresses, under diagrams for 
bridal parties, under ponderous arti- 
cles by weighty doctors and profes- 
sors on how brides can best preserve 
their marriage. 

But little attention is given to the 
bewildered bridegroom. He is left to 
lurch forward in the dark, his eyes 
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June, customarily, is the time 
for advice to brides. This 

year we offer a bit of counsel 
to prospective bridegrooms. 


blind to possible snares and traps 
ahead, his feet unprotected against 
the webs that lie in wait in matrimony 
to ensnare them. It is a deed of char- 
ity to help this vulnerable adventurer, 
to take him by the hand and lead him 
along the way that he must go if his 
relationship with his bride is to bring 
him happiness. 


This neglect of prospective bride- 
grooms on the part of the world at 
large is not right. In fact, it is the 
very opposite of right in view of the 
fact that the young man entering mar- 
riage becomes the bridegroom of a 
bride who is a woman. That fact, 
that a bride is a woman, makes all 
the difference in the world. It is gen- 
erally believed by men that women 
are mysterious, unfathomable, unpre- 
dictable, inexplicable and far beyond 
the understanding of the wisest man, 
even as they are beautiful and more 
precious than all the precious gems of 
the world. Men believe rightly or 
wrongly that women must be dealt 
with cautiously, watched carefully at 
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all times, guarded against assiduously 
because of the apple that they carry 
about with them which is a direct 
descendant of the apple that Eve per- 
suaded Adam to bite into and thereby 
started all the trouble. 


young man about to fall into 
marriage without a few words 
of advice from his elders on how he 
is to treat and how he is not to treat 
the strange and wonderful person who 
will be his companion until death is 
the equivalent of a baby being tossed 
into a den of lions, of a high school 
football team being pitted against the 
Chicago Bears, of an amateur boxer 
taking a stand against Rocky Marci- 
ano. He should be told what to ex- 
pect. Or rather, he should be told 
what pitfalls he must avoid. The part 
he plays in the business of a success- 
ful marriage should be clearly out- 
lined. That is what is intended here. 
Let the bridegroom remember 
that, while God ordained that the 
man is the head of the family, this 
does not give him the rank of a dicta- 
tor or tyrant over his wife. He must 
realize that his wife is endowed with 
intelligence and free will equally with 
himself and must respect her judg- 
ments, Opinions and advice. There are 
some who say that the bridegroom 
is wise who establishes his authority 
over his bride almost immediately on 
the pronouncement of the vows. 
Their only doubt in the matter is the 
method that should be followed in 
making the bride understand that it 
is the privilege of the bridegroom to 
command. 
A minority opinion holds that the 
method of the slap or the swipe or 
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even the stick is the best method for 
putting and keeping a bride in her 
place. The argument is that a woman 
is like a gong. A gong produces sweet 
music only when it is struck a blow 
— not the kind of blow that breaks 
the fabric of the instrument but sharp 
enough to cause a tingle or a rever- 
beration. So, a wife produces the 
music that is proper to her place in 
the scheme of marriage, namely in 
the making of good meals, in the 
keeping of an orderly house, in the 
maintaining of a thrifty yet sufficient- 
ly abundant budget, when she is dealt 
with as is a gong. 


This opinion is erroneous. Never 
should it be subscribed to by the 
bridegroom who considers himself 
a Christian and a gentleman. A man 
is a coward who strikes his wife even 
though she disturbs him almost to the 
point of leaping off a cliff or of re- 
turning to the irresponsibilities and 
untrammeled freedom of the days of 
bachelorhood through her extrava- 
gances and her illogical intuitions and 
conclusions. 


HESE strange things eventually 

pass away in a wife. They are 
like the dark and lowering clouds that 
shadow and chill the earth and hide 
the sun. But after the darkness has 
disappeared, what a wealth of warmth 
and brightness comes forth from the 
emerging sun. Black clouds are not 
swept out of the sky by whips and 
scourges. Black clouds are nothing 
more than a symptom of a mood that 
the sky is suffering. Everything (even 
the sky) and everybody is allowed 
an occasional mood. The sun is all 
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the more brilliant because for a mo- 
ment it was not seen nor its influence 
felt. A wife is all the more winsome 
and winning because of the intermit- 
tent and unaccountable moods that 
sweep over her. 


Let not the bridegroom think that 
he can drive away these moods from 
his bride by the back of his hand, by 
the persuasion of a small mallet or 
by the sting of a switch of stout ma- 
terial that will not break easily when 
applied to a resisting substance. Let 
him wait in patience, using soft and 
soothing words, the crook of his arm 
for the cradle of caresses, the medi- 
cine of an understanding silence. 
When the clouds have passed over 
the horizon, what a glorious thing 
will be the warmth and brightness of 
her love. Once more the sun shall 
have come out. 

There are various kinds of silence 
that a man can keep in his contacts 
with others. Some are good, others 
are bad. The silence suggested above 
is the good kind. It is like a sweet oil 
that brings quiet comfort to an ach- 
ing muscle or a torn nerve. The wrong 
kind of silence is an entirely different 
matter. About the wrong kind of 
silence the second piece of advice is 
given to the bridegroom. 


IMES there will be, after the 

honeymoon is over and the first 
romance has given way to a clearer 
appraisal and appreciation of each 
other’s worth, when the bridegroom 
won't feel like talking to his bride. 
She has crossed him for the first time 
in a matter that is strictly for the 
masculine mind to decide, or she has 
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Woman, Thy Name Is... 


' 

| There is a vast difference between ; 
the right word and the word that is | 
almost right. | 
| For example, you can call a woman | 
| a kitten, but not a cat; a mouse, but | 
| not a rat; a chicken, but not a hen; 
a duck, but not a goose; a vision, but | 
| not a sight. 


pushed him too hard in the accomp- 
lishment of a task that he does not 
want to be accomplished or she has 
criticized him in a way whereby she 
showed him how sharply her tongue 
came to a point — a phenomenon 
that he had never noticed before. He 
is deeply hurt. 


He has no thought of striking her. 
He would rather strike himself. There 
is no question in his mind of calling 
the police. And he is too much of a 
man to surrender his position and re- 
turn to the home of his mother. Yet, 
his bride needs punishment. So, he 
punishes her with silence, with a 
cruel, a deep, an unbending silence, 
a silence that goes on for days and 
comes to an end only when his of- 
fended dignity has been sufficiently 
placated and his tortured bride 
brought to her knees in supplication 
that the siege be raised and peace es- 
tablished once more. Only then does 
he consent to talk. More than one 
bride would rather’ be struck with the 
flat of her husband’s hand than be 
torn to pieces by her husband’s con- 
trived and bitter silence. 

That such a thing could happen, 
or rather that the prospective bride- 
groom should ever act in a way like 
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that seems incredible now, with the 
June ceremonies pressing hard upon 
him, and a feeling of almost overpow- 


ering affection for the delicate and. 


beautiful girl who is about to put her 
life in his hands driving deep shafts 
of love into his heart. Refuse to talk 
to her? Preposterous! Impossible! A 
suggestion of a devil! 


Yet, bridegrooms have been known 
to punish with the weapon of their 
silence in the past. It could happen 
to the bridegroom of the present, 
even to the bridegroom of the present 
who is willing to swear before all the 
heavens that he intends only to adore 
his wife and never hurt her, that all 
the years of the future that are grant- 
to him will not be enough for him to 
tell her how much he loves her. Sil- 
ence, indeed! His trouble probably 
will be the opposite — too much talk 
rather than too little! So he thinks. 
Let him beware. 


HE last advice to be given to the 
June bridegroom (not the last 
advice that can be given, for a book 
would not contain enough pages tu 
cover all the advice that could be 
given) is that which concerns the 
amount of time a husband should 
spend with his wife. This is a very 
important question. 

In the beginning there will be no 
problem. The young bridegroom will 
not allow his bride to escape his sight 
even for a moment. He cannot get a 
sufficiency of her company, her sweet- 
ness, her fetching ways. He will want 
to be with her all the time. Old 
friends and old haunts and old habits 
will all be abandoned in favor of the 
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company of his bride. Her smile will 
hold him to herself as though it were 
an iron chain. 


But it will not be always thus. 

The day will come when the old 
friends and the old haunis and the 
old habits once more will make their 
appeal and assert their title for the 
groom’s attention. That will be the 
day of test, the day of decision. 
Should he or should he not set up a 
quasi-domicile (as in law a second 
and temporary home is called) out- 
side his real home where off hours 
can be spent in the company of peo- 
ple, good and honest all of them, but 
still not people to whom he is bound 
by vow before an altar? Should he 
consign his wife to a widow’s eve- 
nings while he makes merry in a 
tavern or a place of games or the 
lodgings of a friend? That is the 
problem. 

And this is the advice. 

As a general rule he should not 
spend his evenings away from his 
wife. She will be without him during 
the working hours of the day. She 
will have a right to his company dur- 
ing the leisure hours of the evening. 


Of course, there will be times when 
it will be perfectly permissible for 
him to be abroad for the evening 
(bowling, a lodge meeting, a special 
party, work at the office), and his 
wife will be the last to say that it 
should not be. But this should be the 
exception rather than the rule. The 
rule should be that the bridegroom 
and the bride grow old together, not 
the one spending most of his free 
time in a saloon or the likes of a 
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saloon, and the other spending most 
of her free time at home waiting for 
her husband to return. The following 
of such a rule will make short shrift 
of taverns and smoke shops as places 
of escape from her whom the bride- 
groom is about to promise to love 
and to live with until death. 


VER and above all this, let bride- 
grooms, approaching now so 
close to their final hour, make firm 
their minds to observe always these 
time-tried and divinely approved pre- 
scriptions in all their relations with 
their wife. 

Let them be true to their wife until 
death, never philandering or cheating 
or dispensing their love to such as 
have no right to its possession or en- 
joyment. 

Let them avoid the pitfalls of the 
bottle, knowing that liquor is capable 
not only of befogging a mind but also 
of destroying a home. The less the 
bridegroom drinks, the better the 
chance of his never losing the love 
of his wife. 


Let them beware of the incanta- 
tions of pagan priests and people who 
bear the name of doctors and social 
workers who, would tell them that 
they are justified in immoral prac- 
tices like contraception and “being 
careful” for the satisfying of their 
own passions and the protection of 
their wife. Contraception, if practiced, 
will be no more than a besmirching, 
a degrading, a prostituting of their 
wife, and a condemnation of them- 
selves as cowards and weaklings in 
the face of a difficult law of God. 
Contraception always will be wrong, 
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and no circumstance can ever arise in 
the future that will make it right. 


That sums it up. All that remains 
is the word of congratulation to the 
bridegrooms of the June of 1956. 
May God give them great happiness 
in their marriage and a precious prize 
in the wife they take. May their mar- 
riage lead them and their future fam- 
ily to heaven. 





LUMBER FROM HEAVEN 


A wave of conversions has swept 
over Columban Father Patrick Mc- 
Glinchey’s six-month-old parish of 
Hallim, Cheju Island, Korea, since a 
United States freighter ran aground 
there in a heavy fog. To lighten the 
ship, a munitions carrier, a portion 
of the lumber ballast was donated to 
Father McGlinchey, and the Catho- 
lics of Hallim offered public prayers 
for the success of the salvage opera- 
tion. The next day the freighter was 
moved eighty feet, and the following 
day it floated. The entire population 
of a nearby village, all pagans except 
one Catholic, turned out to haul the 
heavy beams ashore. 


It was hard work but it resulted 
in a wave of good will toward the 
Church. Since then there have been 
one hundred and ten converts in the 
parish and four hundred others are 
under instruction. A neighboring vil- 
lage also sent a message saying that 
it was abandoning Buddhism and was 
willing to enter the Church as a group. 
The chapel built with the heaven-sent 
American lumber is already too small 
and, according to the pastor, he will 
have to apply for an assistant if any 
more ships run aground at Hallim. 
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Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Happenings in Rome 


Christopher McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


Baptism of Columbus 

Cardinal Siri, Archbishop of Gen- 
oa, has reconsecrated the newly re- 
stored Church of San Stefano in that 
city. The founding of San Stefano 
dates back a thousand years. It was 
celebrated for its works of painting, 
sculpture and mosaics, executed by 
many of the great artists of the mid- 
dle ages. Many famous names ‘are 
connected with this church. The ven- 
erable Veronica Semino is buried be- 
neath the pavement. The Blessed 
Pauline Frassinetti was baptized at 
the font. 

The thousand-year-old church has 
passed through many vicissitudes, 
among others damage from bombs 
during the last war. It has now been 
thoroughly restored and returned to 
divine cult. For all Americans the 
great glory of San Stefano of Genoa 
is the fact that at its baptismal font, 
in the year 1451, the sacrament of 
baptism was conferred upon Chris- 
topher Columbus, the discoverer of 
the New World. 


The Order of Stars 

During the past few years a num- 
ber of religious Orders have begun 
zealously to promote the Reign of 
Christ in Japan. But for the Brothers 
of Mary it has long been a familiar 
and well-cultivated field. Their thriv- 
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ing colleges form a galaxy of Stars 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. 

At Tokyo, “Star of the Morning.” 
At Nagasaki, “Star of the Sea.” At 
Osaka, “Brilliant Star.” At Fuknoka, 
“Star of Peace.” At Sapporo, “Lum- 
inous Star.” These colleges are edu- 
cating 5400 students. Ninety native 
Japanese have joined the Order. 
Among their Alumni are five Japan- 
ese bishops, 114 priests, the Japa- 
nese Ambassadors to Paris, Madrid, 
Brussels and Berne (the last three 
are Catholics), the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Vatican, and the 
Councillor to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who accompanied the Im- 
perial Prince on his recent tour of 
the West. Still another is the noted 
Japanese painter, Luke Hasegawa, 
now engaged in executing an impor- 
tant fresco of the Japanese Martyrs 
in the Church of St. Francis in Civ- 
itavecchia. 


Toys 

The gorgeous Venetian Palace 
stands in the heart of Rome. This 
Palazzo Venezia has known many 
masters and many world upheavals 
from the day it was the embassy of 
the all-powerful Austro-Hungarian 
empire down to the time Mussolini 
made it his administrative headquar- 
ters. 
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In these halls where the grim game 
of war, with nations as pawns, was 
often played, there has just been held 
an international exposition of babies’ 
playthings. Forty-two nations from 
all the continents entered into a 
friendly but fevered contest. Each 
one displayed the most attractive ar- 
ticles which the love and ingenuity 
of its land could produce for the 
delight, care and comfort of chil- 
dren. 

In the presence of the full diplo- 
matic corps and of the highest civil 
officials, the exposition of the Child 
in the World, was opened by Mrs. 
Carla Gronchi, wife of the President 
of Italy. 


The Pope and Movies 

The Pope has inaugurated a spe- 
cial “Commission for Motion Pic- 
tures, Radio and Television.” Recent- 
ly the officials of the Commission 
held a meeting under the presidency 
of Bishop O’Connor, Rector of the 
American College of Rome. The 
Commission passed a vote of special 
thanks to the Holy Father for his ele- 
vated discourses on The Motion Pic- 
ture World. They noted how non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics had 
given an enthusiastic welcome to his 
portrayal of The Ideal Film. 

They praised the countries which 
publish regular appreciations of cur- 
rent films. At the same time they 
noted with regret the opposition of 
certain elements to this wise and help- 
ful guidance given at the cost of so 
much labor and expense. The loyalty 
of the faithful in supporting good 
films and rejecting evil ones came in 
for special commendation. They 
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urged all men of good will to stand 
behind the Sovereign Pontiff in his ef- 
forts to make the films and the tele- 
vision effective means of education 
and character building. The Church 
has a right to present programs in 
accordance with her God-given mis- 
sion of saving souls. 

A new publication by the Com- 
mission was announced. This book 
is entitled, The Teaching of the 
Church Regarding Motion Pictures. 
It contains pronouncements by the 
Pope and the bishops on the subject, 
describes various international and 
national associations devoted to the 
perfection of motion pictures as an 
instrument of human betterment. 


Answer to Communists 

The Italian Government is work- 
ing tirelessly — in the face of count- 
less difficulties — to,carry out as 
soon as it can its program of land 
reform. The goal is to provide a san- 
itary home with a small farm for as 
many families as possible. A project 
in Lower Italy, Puglia and Lucania, 
just completed the four-thousandth 
house. A Minister of the National 
Cabinet was present to hand over the 
key to the new proprietor. The fru- 
gal and hard-working Italian farmers 
will prosper on the farms. This is a 
convincing answer to the empty prom- 
ises of the Communists. It is an an- 
swer the people understand. 


Service for the Sick 

At the close of a mission preached 
in the Salesian Church of the Sacred 
Heart near the central station in 
Rome there was a special function 
and an evening Mass for the sick 
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from the hospitals and private homes. 
The vast church was supplied with 
wheel chairs and stretchers to care 
for the dear sufferers who came to 
implore God’s blessing on the mis- 
sion and to receive the Papal Bless- 
ing. 


Parish Priests 


The Pope is a Bishop, and Rome is 
his diocese. He cannot, as he would 
so much wish, go about from church 
to church and plead with his people 
to know, love and serve God. And 
so each year he calls together all the 
parish priests of Rome and tells 
them what he wants them to tell his 
people. Nobody expected him to do 
that this year. Yet he did. In fact in 
the beginning of the discourse, he 
protested that he would never cease 
to use whatever strength he had to 
pray and work for his diocesan chil- 
dren — that if necessary he would 
sacrifice his life for them. 

His address this year was most 
fatherly, familiar and pastoral—an 
old pastor giving helpful hints to 
younger ones. A few excerpts will 
show the tone and tenor of his talk. 

“In your attempt to bring back 
individual souls to God, be 1) pru- 
dent and discreet in what you un- 
dertake, 2) constant and persevering 
in keeping up what you have under- 
taken, 3) courageous in pushing on 
despite all obstacles in bringing it to 
a happy termination. 

“Don’t go on a guess; get definite 
statistics about your own parish. 
There has been a real awakening of 
faith in Rome. Your church may be 
filled during Mass after Mass. But 
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don’t cheer prematurely. Count how 
many of your people have the obli- 
gation of attending Mass and fail to 
come. The numbers attending cate- 
chism are imposing. But do not count 
the children who are there; count 
rather those who are not... . And 
it is not children only who need in- 
structing in Christian doctrine. How 
many adults in your parish are going 
through life with no more knowledge 
of their religion than they acquired as 
little children? 

“When you make, not a guess, but 
a cold calculation, you may be ap- 
palled at the amount of work to be 
done and the few hours there are in 
which to do it. That shows, as we 
have so often insisted, that you must 
enlist the help of the laity. Nor 
should you expect every possible lay 
helper to be perfect in disposition, 
knowledge, training and compatibil- 
ity. But in the face of such a grave 
emergency welcome them; prudently 
train and guide them, patiently bear 
with them. The need is too great to 
turn away any willing worker on ac- 
count of your personal prejudice 
against any individual or organiza- 
tion.” 





High Cost of Food 


A farmer was explaining how it 
happened that the cost of food had 
gone up: 

“When a farmer has to know the 
botanical name of what he grows, the 
entomological name of the insects 
which try to destroy it and the phar- 
maceutical name of the stuff to spray 
it with, somebody’s got to pay for it.” 
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Report from Asia 


Recently we received a letter from 
the Redemptorist missions in Thai- 
land. From the letter we quote a re- 
port on the First National Burmese 
Eucharistic Congress. 

“In early February, two of us went 
to Rangoon, Burma, to take part in 
the First National Burmese Eucha- 


ristic Congress. We did not regret 


making the trip. The congress was a 
magnificent affair, especially so in 
the light of the fact that the 170,000 
Catholics of Burma form only one 
percent of the total population. This 
is better, on a percentage basis, than 
the 90,000 Catholics in Thailand 
who form one half of one percent of 
that country’s population, but still 
quite small. 

“The government officials cooper- 
ated in an astonishing way. U Nu, the 
pious Buddhist premier spoke at the 
civic reception for Cardinal Gracias, 
the papal legate for the occasion, and 
uttered some memorable words in 
praise of the Catholic community of 
Burma. 

“Burma, like India, is bursting with 
the glorification of its independence. 
In both countries there are laws pro- 
hibiting entry of new missionaries. 
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In Burma, special requests have 
brought, it is said, some small mitiga- 
tions. Much of this, I suppose, is due 
to the desire of these new countries 
to accentuate the national and prove 
that they can get along by themselves. 
More humility would help them! But 
I suppose they have their special 
problems, and it is probably not fair 
to blame any one individual for un- 
pleasant conditions. 

Since Asians are too apt to think 
of the Catholic Church as a western 
institution, the archbishop of Ran- 
goon was anxious to add a distinctly 
international and oriental flavor 
which was offered in the persons of 
the prelates invited, even if it was 
only a national congress. And it sure- 
ly served a good purpose to have the 
Asians see Cardinal Gracias, the na- 
tive Indian archbishop of Bombay — 
one of their own — taking precedence 
of place over prelates of Italian, 
French, Dutch, Irish, American na- 
tionality. 

“Cardinal Gracias surely did jus- 
tice to his position of eminence on the 
occasion. His external gifts of person 
are more than matched by his gifts 
of mind and spirit. 

“The nature of the country of 
Burma itself gave an international 
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atmosphere to the National Eucha- 
ristic Congress. The Karens, Kachins, 
Burmese, Shans, Indians and all the 
mixtures (all living in Burma) were 
present in great numbers, garbed in 
their native costume. And when fifty 
thousand of them (many from ‘the 
hills and backwoods) marched in evi- 
dent piety and devotion and in amaz- 
ingly good order in the final proces- 
sion, Burma’s Buddhists who watch- 
ed must have thought, “Could we 
possibly do anything like this?” 


How to Plan a Vacation 


We offer some simple suggestions, 
grouped under three heads, which 
might be prayerfully considered by 
all who are planning a vacation. It 
may save them from the kind of im- 
prudence that is one of the common 
failings of Americans. As you plan 
your two or three weeks away “from 
everything” this year, be constantly 
mindful that your vacation should 
be: 

1. Not too strenuous. 

Don’t try to go so far away that 
more than half your time will be 
spent in fatiguing travel. 

Don’t burden yourself with the ne- 
cessity of driving a car at high speeds 
and for many hours each day in order 
to reach a too distant goal. 

Don’t think, if you lead a sedentary 
life the rest of the year, that you can 
do yourself any good by a vacation 
that is filled with strenuous physical 
exercise such as climbing mountains, 
playing sets and sets of tennis, swim- 
ming or hiking for hours each day. 

Don’t plan a vacation that will not 
leave you adequate, or even extra 
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time for relaxing and sleeping. The 
purpose of vacation is to restore and 
build up one’s energies, not to tear 
them down. 

2. Not too expensive. 

Don’t make yourself a pauper by 
the cost of a vacation. 

Don’t go deeply into debt for the 
sake of a special kind of vacation. 

Don’t think you cannot relax and 


enjoy yourself without spending more 


money than you can afford. 

Above all, don’t plan on spending 
money on a vacation for yourself that 
will result in your having to deprive 
your family of necessities or normal 
recreation. 

3. Not too material. 

Don’t think that there is any such 
thing as freedom from your basic 
moral and religious responsibilities, 
even on a vacation. 

Don’t freely plan a vacation that 
will prevent you from attending Mass 
on Sunday or a holy day of obliga- 
tion. 

Don’t think of your vacation as a 
time when you will give up even your 
daily prayers. 

Don’t go on a vacation without 
taking with you some reminders of 
your religious duties, such as a rosa- 
ry, a prayer book, perhaps a favorite 
book for occasional spiritual reading. 


Above all, don’t go to a vacation 
spot where you know you will be se- 
verely tried morally. If you have a 
weakness for excessive gambling, 
don’t go to a place where gambling 
is made easy. If you know that a cer- 
tain place has been an occasion of 
evil for you in the past, don’t go 
back. 
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Have a good time on your vaca- 
tion! But be sure that the good time 
has God’s seal of approval on it. 


Parents, Children and the 
Close of School 


Confession time is not the only 
time a person should examine his 
conscience. The month of June, when 
school closes for the year, is an ideal 
time for Catholic parents to look into 
their conscience to determine whether 
or not they cooperated with the sisters 
who taught their children during the 
school year. 

First of all, let the principle be 
laid down that the sisters only take 
the place of the parents in teaching 
the children such things as it is im- 
possible for the parents themselves to 
teach their children. The sisters do 
not supplant the parents and assume 
all the obligations and responsibilities 
of parents. The parents still have to 
give the first account to God for their 
children’s temporal, intellectual and 
spiritual welfare. Parents are bound 
in conscience to work with the sisters 
in the education of their children. 
The Catholic school in no way re- 
lieves the parents of this duty. 

So, June is a good time for parents 
to look into themselves. Are they or 
are they not doing all that God ex- 
pects them to do in order to make 
sure that their children are on the 
road not only to earthly prosperity 
but also on the road to eternal pros- 
perity? 

Here are a few pointers indicating 
the direction an examination of con- 
science for parents with children in 
the Catholic school should take. 
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It does little good for the sisters to 
tell the children to receive the sacra- 
ments of confession and Communion 
frequently (every Sunday) if the 
mother and father go to confession 
and Communion only two or three 
times a year. Children are inclined 
to follow an example more than they 
are inclined to obey a command or 
listen to advice. Are Catholic parents 
leading the way up to the Communion 
railing so that their children will be 
moved to conclude that Sister really 
knew what she was talking about 
when she said that it was a good thing 
to receive Our Lord frequently? 


The children will forget the deep 
significance of the act of contrition 
and especially the act of perfect con- 
trition as a means of taking away sin 
when confession is impossible if the 
parents do not examine them on their 
knowledge of the act, impress upon 
them its great value and insist that 
they say it every night before going to 
bed. Are Catholic parents showing 
the children that they actually believe 
that the sisters are telling the truth 
when they teach such things as the 
important place that the act of contri- 
tion should occupy in the Christian’s 
life? 

The children will hardly hold that 
the sisters know what they are talking 
about (especially when the children 
advance as far as the eighth grade 
and begin the years of high school) 
when the sisters warn them about 
premature steady company-keeping 
as an occasion of sin if the mothers 
of these children not only allow but 
even encourage their sons and daugh- 
ters to enter upon a program of steady 
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dating. The children will follow the 
parents rather than listen to the 


sisters. 


In cases like the above, Catholic 


education can be rendered almost 
useless. The home must back up the 


school. Parents must work with the 
sisters, not in total indifference to 





them and what they are trying to 
teach. 

Very few children will ever lose 
the faith, indeed very few children 
will ever lose their souls if parents 
and sisters work together in the teach- 
ing and the training of the children 
in the things that pertain both to God 
and man, to time and to eternity. 


Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Rules for Visitors 


This is a shut-in’s column, but there 
may be others who read it as well. Per- 
haps these others thought they could es- 
cape attention, but this month they are 
going to be fooled. Our remarks are di- 
rected this month not to shut-ins, but to 
the visitors of shut-ins. Our excuse is that 
if visitors act sensibly, shut-ins will be a 
lot better off. 

Visitors are generally very welcome in 
a sick room. But they can quickly wear 
out their welcome if they are inconsider- 
ate, ill-mannered and loud. They can 
even do positive harm by such conduct. 
Recently Camillus, the inspiring little 
monthly magazine for the sick published 
by the Camillian Fathers, laid down some 
very sensible rules for those visiting the 
sick. 

1. Try to talk about cheerful things. 
Don’t discuss the patient’s illness in de- 
tailed fashion, and especially don’t hold 
a gloomy conference with other visitors 
about his condition. , 

2. Don’t ignore the patient to talk ex- 
clusively to other visitors. 

3. Don’t ask the doctor or nurse to give 
you the “inside dope” on their findings 
and the probable outcome. 
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4. The patient may be on a special diet. 
Don’t bring food of any kind without 
checking on this. 

5. Don’t park on the patient’s bed. The 
slightest movement may cause him pain, 
and it will surely cause him annoyance. 

6. Don’t clutter up the bed with coat, 
hat and parcels. 

7. Don’t try to help the patient if you 
don’t know the first thing about nursing. 
You may do a lot more harm than good. 

8. Don’t smoke in a sick room unless 
you are sure it doesn’t bother the patient. 
Above all, don’t smoke where oxygen is 
being administered, or you may. never 
smoke again. 

9. Never offer a gratuitous critique of 
the medicine the patient is taking. The 
doctor knows what he is doing: don’t 
second-guess him. 

10. Obey the hospital rules regarding 
visiting hours. They are established for 
the convenience of all concerned. 

11. Make your visits short, but make 
them often. 

The following of these rules would 
make for an increase in the virtue of true 
charity, which is of triple value when the 
sick are concerned. To visit the sick is a 
corporal work of mercy, and certainly is 
to be much encouraged; but let kindness 
and consideration for the sick motivate 
and accompany such visits at all times. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 
EXPLANATION OF THE PRAYERS OF THE MASS (Cont.) 
4. The Canon of the Mass 


We, therefore, humbly pray and 
beseech Thee most merciful Father. 
... With these words begins what we 
call the Canon of the Mass. The 
Council of Trent declares that it is 
free from any error, for it is com- 
posed of the very words of Our Lord, 
of the traditions of the Apostles, and 
of pious regulations of the Holy See. 
The Canon is very ancient, both in 
its words, and in its usage. Accord- 
ing to St. Ambrose it was already in 
use during the fourth century. 


The priest first prays to the heav- 
enly Father in the name of the whole 
Church, and through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, to accept and to bless 
the offerings made to Him. These of- 
ferings are called gifts without spot: 
These gifts, these presents, these holy 
unspotted sacrifices. These words re- 
fer not only to the bread and wine 
that have been offered, but also, in 
anticipation, to the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ, into which the bread 
and the wine are soon to be changed. 
It is for this reason that they are call- 


ed unspotted sacrifices. Pope Inno-' 


cent III adds a rather spiritual and 
mystical reflection upon these words. 
He refers them to the purity of heart 
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and body with which the priest 
should celebrate Mass: “We call them 
by this name because of the purity 
of heart and of body with which the 
priest should offer them.” The proper 
meaning of the words, however, is 
that given above. 


First and foremost the Holy Sacri- 
fice is offered for the Catholic 
Church, praying to God that He pre- 
serve her in peace, defend her, main- 
tain her in unity and govern her 
through the ministry of her pastors, 
to whom He communicates His Holy 
Spirit. These prayers of the Church 
during the Holy Sacrifice, it must be 
observed, should be addressed to 
God the Father. This regulation was 
set down by the Third Council of 
Carthage. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the other. divine Persons 
are to be excluded from these pray- 
ers. They are considered together in 
the Person of the Father, their first 
principle. It is for this reason that the 
Church is accustomed to pray to the 
Father, with the Son, in the Holy 
Ghost. 

At the first Memento, the priest, 
first of all, remembers all those per- 
sons for whom he wishes most espe- 
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cially to pray. Then he recommends 
to God all those who are present, of- 
fering the Holy Sacrifice along with 
him. Finally, he remembers all their 
relatives and friends. He says: For 
whom we offer, or who offer up to 
Thee. It must be noted that the word, 
or, in this prayer does not separate 
but rather joins the two phrases. And 
we must also remember that there is 
a great difference between sacrificing 
and offering. The former belongs to 
the priest alone, while all those who 
are present may offer the sacrifice. 


The priest continues: Whose faith 
is known, and devotion apparent unto 
Thee. By these words we are given 
to understand that in order to partici- 
pate in the fruit of the sacrifice we 
must have faith and devotion, both 
of which spring from charity. 

For the redemption of our souls. 
The primary effects of the sacrifice 
of the cross, applied to us by the sac- 
rifice of the altar, is to free us from 
the power of the devil. For the hope 
of their safety and their salvation. 
These words embrace all the spiritual 
and temporal graces granted us by 
God through this sacrifice. Only 
through them can we render to God 
the thanks that we owe Him. 


Communicating with the saints and 
honoring the memory. . . . This pray- 
er is said that the faithful might enter 
into a most close relationship with 
the Church triumphant. Here we hon- 
or, in the first place, the memory of 
the Mother of God, then that of the 
apostles, the martyrs and that of all 
the other saints, begging through their 
merits and intercession Our Lord’s 
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protection in all our necessities. We 
are travellers upon earth but form 
one body with the saints who are in 
heaven. Thus morally united with 
them, we offer to God the same sac- 
rifice. . 


We, therefore, beseech Thee, O 
Lord, graciously to accept this obla- 
tion . . . The priest now spreads 
his hands over the bread and the 
wine, and, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, Who redeemed us from the 
power of the devil, he prays to the 
eternal Father to cast a favorable eye 
upon this offering which His servants 
and His whole family make to Him. 
He also asks God to aid us in the en- 
joyment of peace in this life, to pre- 
Serve us from hell, and to admit us 
among the number of elect: And 
number us in the flock of Thine elect. 


Estius would have us remember 
that by these last words we do not 
ask of God the grace of predestina- 
tion — as if God could change His 
eternal decrees. But we ask of Him 
the effects of predestination, that He 
may draw us to Himself and conduct 
us to eternal happiness. In placing his 
hands over the gifts of bread and 
wine the priest is imitating an ancient 
sacrificial symbol. In the Old Law 
priests performed this symbolic ac- 
tion to signify that just as the animal 
was soon to lose its life by immola- 
tion, so also he offered his own life 
to God. It is in the same spirit of 
sacrifice that every priest should of- 
fer himself to God, when he spreads 
his hands over the Host and Chalice. 
The faithful, too, should enter into 
this same spirit of offering. 
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Which oblation do Thou, O God, 
vouchsafe in all ways to make blessed, 
approved, ratified, reasonable and ac- 
ceptable, that it may become to us 
the body and blood of Thy most be- 
loved Son, Jesus Christ Our Lord. 

In this prayer the priest asks God 
to cause this oblation to be blessed 
— that by this blessing the bread 
and the wine may be changed on our 
behalf into the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ. He asks that it may be 
approved — taken away from pro- 
fane usage and wholly consecrated to 
the divine majesty. Ratified — a per- 
fect sacrifice. Reasonable — here the 
prayer alludes to a passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans, in which St. 
Paul says: “I beseech you . . . that 
you present your bodies a living sac- 
rifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your 
reasonable service.” The priest prays, 
further, that his sacrifice be accept- 
able — that is, agreeable and worthy 
of being received by God. In this it 


differs from the victims and the obla- 
tions of the Hebrew people, which 
were not sufficient to appease the di- 
vine justice against sinners. Finally, 
he prays: That it may become to us 
the body and blood of Thy most be- 
loved Son. Here we should note, as 
St. Thomas points out, that the priest 
does not ask that the consecration be 
accomplished, but that it be profit- 
able to us. 


Who the day before He suffered. 
. . . Now the priest, as he renews 
the memory of the passion of Jesus 
Christ, relates what the Lord did on 
the evening before His death, when 
He instituted the sacrament and sac- 
rifice of His body and blood. The 
priest does the very same thing. He 
consecrates by pronouncing the very 
words used by Jesus Christ, as St. 
Ambrose points out: “He uses not 
his own words but the very words of 
Jesus Christ.” 





IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your old 
and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of The Liguorian and send 
it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LIGUORIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuORIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the Decem- 
ber issue. Order binders from THE LIGUORIAN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 


each. 


onpin 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


A Shepherd Without Sheep E. Boyd Barrett 
In a previous book, Shepherds in the Mist, the author ex 
plained how he, an ex-priest, found his way back into the 
Catholic Church. The present volume deals with his life 
now as A Shepherd Without Sheep. The repentant priest 
feels lonely and unwanted and must find his companion- 
ship by intimate faith and love of Christ, who still wants 
and needs him. In this personal diary Boyd Barrett reveals 
the principles of faith that guide and strengthen him as well 
as his zeal to assist other strays: An intimate insight into his 
life as well as an eloquent plea for prayer, sacrifice and 
charity toward others who have fallen by the wayside. 


(Bruce, $2.75.) 


A 


One Shepherd, One Flock Oliver Barres 

This is the conversion story of a Congregational minister 
who thought and prayed his way into the Church. A prob- 
ing mind that led him to seek the truth at any cost brought 
him along the road, step by step, to the home of Christian 
truth. The first part of the volume, Threshold Thoughts, is 
the journal in which he records the development of his 
thinking that directed him to the Church. His reflections on 
the disunity of truth that marred the attempt at a spurious 
unity of sentimental charity at the Evanston meeting of the 
World's Council of Churches are very well made. The sec- 
ond section, Catholicism or Chaos is an orderly exposition 
of the theological reasons for his submission to Rome. The 
story is especially interesting because Oliver Barres as well 
as his wife were Congregational ministers who were or- 
dained together in the Chapel of the Yale Divinity School. 
Marjorie Barres entered the Church with her husband, al- 
though she arrived home by a different route. Recommend- 
ed as an instructive, inspiring and candid report of a con- 
version. (Sheed and Ward, $3.00.) 
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Light on the Mountain John S. Kennedy 


The story of La Salette is not as well known as the ap- 
paritions of our Lady at Lourdes and Fatima. Yet it paral- 
lels Lourdes and Fatima in many different ways: the young 
children, the same message, the same difficulties in the 
acceptance of the apparition as authentic. But La Salette 
differs in this important respect that the two children, Me- 

® lanie Mathieu and Maximin Giraud, never reached the 

sanctity of life of a Bernadette or the tranquil religious life 

of a Lucy. This fact merely affirms the doctrine of theology 

that extraordinary gifts such as apparitions are bestowed 

not primarily for the benefit of the recipient but for the good 

of others. A well written, reliable account of an important 
appearance of the Blessed Mother. 

(Image Books, 65c) 


Journey Into a Fog Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag 
The author of this book is an artist who instructed some 
of the “dead-end kids” of the London slums in the classes 
that were a part of the youth club movement. Journey Into 
A Fog is the only way to entitle this experience. Most of 
the young people were without hope and had no ambi- 
tion; their language even in the classroom was unmen- 
tionable; their standards of morality and actions were very 
low. This is life in its rawest fashion that one not acquainted 
with the situation could scarcely believe. The conduct of 
the young people reminds one of the conduct of young 
hardened criminals which some of them are and more are 
in the process of becoming. The author doesn't moralize 
about the situation; she presents life as she saw it and 
leaves the conclusions about its cause and its cures to oth- 
ers. A shocking picture of life in the slums of London that 

has counterparts in the United States. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.50.) 


Happy Marriage ) John A. O’Brien 

Few priests in the Church in America have had closer 
and longer contact with young people than has Father 
John O’Brien in his many years at the Universities of Illi- 
nois and Notre Dame. From his intimate knowledge of young 
people and their problems comes his very practical book 
on marriage. In this book he teaches the ideals of manrri- 
age and exemplifies them with incidents from his experi- 
ence with the young. The practicality of the book is evi- 
denced from the chapter headings: Falling in Love, Strat- 
egy in Courtship, Marriage is a Vocation, Choosing a Mate, 
Preparing for Marriage, The Truth About Mixed Marriages, 
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Converting Mixed Courtships into Catholic Marriages, The 
Wedding, Achieving the Goals of Marriage, Earning Hap- 
piness in Marriage, Until Death Do Us Part, Why Mar- 
riages Fail, Increase and Multiply, Making Marriage Work 
and The Home A House of God. Highly recommended to 
those preparing for marriage as well as married couples 
who need some instruction and inspiration in their mar- 


riage. (Hanover, $3.50.) 


Matters Liturgical 

This new edition will be welcomed by all who knew and 
used the previous editions by Fathers Wuest and Mullaney. 
Father William T. Barry has enlarged and completely re- 
written this popular favorite handbook. Although the new 
edition has gained in comprehensiveness it still retains the 
compactness of treatment that is so necessary for a ready 
reference work. The nine parts of the book deal with: Sacred 
Places, Sacred Things, The Mass, The Divine Office, The 
Sacraments, Miscellaneous Functions, Proper of the Season, 
Proper of the Saints and Indulgences. A detailed table of 
contents as well as a full index make this book easy to 
use. In this edition there is also more emphasis placed on 
references to authentic sources. The new decrees on the 
changes in the Mass and the Office are included in the 
text; the recent decrees on the new Holy Week services are 
explained in an insert. Even better in this new edition, Mat- 
ters Liturgical is an excellent Handbook for priests, sisters, 





Wuest-Mullaney-Barry 


and sacristans. (Pustet, $7.00.) 
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The Eucharist and the Confessional F. D. Joret, O.P. 
The eminent French Dominican, Father F. D. Joret, is con- 
cerned with making the two sacraments of the Blessed 
Eucharist and penance more profitable for our lives. It is a 
truism to state that the ordinary means of our salvation and 
sanctification are to be found in the proper use of the sac- 
raments which are the usual channels of God's grace. The 
Eucharist and penance can lose some of their effective- 
ness in our lives precisely because we are too close to them 
to appreciate their proper value. It is by standing back 
from them that we can see these sacraments as great 
means of spiritual progress. The six chapters of the book 
consider: The Sacraments in general, the Fruits of the 
Eucharist, the Practice of Frequent Communion, The Remis- 
sion of Mortal Sins, The Remission of Venial Sins and Fre- 
quent Confession and Spiritual Confession and Communion. 
A sound theological basis for practical spiritual helps is a 

summation of The Eucharist and The Confessional. 
(Newman, $3.50.) 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


The Retrial of Joan of Arc—Pernoud 

Football’s Greatest Coaches—Pope 

The True Meaning of Christmas— 
Sheen 

Surprising Mystics—Thurston 

Voices from the Past—Todd 

This Life I’ve Led—Zaharias 

The Call to Honour—de Gaulle 

Portrait of St. Luke—Green-Armytage 

Thorndike-Barnhart Concise Dictionary 
—Barnhart 

The United States & Asia—Battistini 

The Secret of the Hittitee—Ceram 

Best Cookery in the Middle West— 
Clark 

Prize Stories of 1956: O. Henry 
Awards—Engle & Martin 

A Christian in Politics—Esbjornson 

The Man Out in the Rain—MacDonald 

H.M.S. Ulysses—MacLean 

The Heart of Peter Marshall’s Faith— 
Marshall 

The Turning Tide—McDonald 

The Man With Three Faces—Meissner 

Night Raider of the Atlantic— 
Robertson 

Wings of the Morning—van de Water 

Case of the Benevolent Bookie—Bush 

Man and the Wind—de la Rue 

We the Judges—Douglas 

The Light Beyond—Fick 

Harrison, Texas—Foote 

The Chase—Foote 


Trail of the Dinosaur—Koestler 
John Singer Sargent—Mount 
History of Israel—Ricciotti 

Boon Island—Roberts 
Landscape With Corpse—Ames 
Mary of Carisbrooke—Barnes 

A Wife is Many Women—Bernays 
The October Country—Bradbury 
Tender Victory—Caldwell 

The Unknown Angel—Cost 
Retreat from Learning—Dunn 
Hello to Springtime—Fontaine 
The Slaughterhouse Informer—Hyams 
Claire—Malm 

The October Fox—McMeekin 
What is Science?—Newman 
Borrow the Night—WNielsen 
Storm Over Paris—Noel 
Children of the Dark—Shulman 
Girls on Parole—Sullivan 

The King’s Peace—Wedgewood 
The Key to My Prison—Wees 
Love or Perish—Blanton 

The Second Curtain—Fuller 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
The Fugitive—Simenon 
French Girls Are Vicious—Farrell 
Critic’s Choice—Gaver 
The Woman in Black—Holdredge 
Bugles and a Tiger—Masters 
Run—Shedd 
Glenport, Illinois—Boles 





Kathy—Fryer The Boy Who Made Good—Deasy 
II. Suitable only for adults: III. Permissible for the discriminating 
A. Because of advanced style and contents: reader: 


The Honorable Picnic—Raucat 
Leicester, Patron of Letters— 


Ten North Frederick—O’Hara 
The Search for Bridey Murphy— 


Rosenberg Bernstein 
Dark Encounter—Schurr Life and Language in the Old 
Henry Adams—Stevenson Testament—Chase 


The Sumner Intrigue—Swinnerton 
Soldiers Without Swords—Wisbey 
Cancer and Common Sense—Crile 
Selected Letters of Henry James—Edel 


Banned Books—Haight 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
Cat Man—Hoagland 


Native Stone—Gilbert 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





A local matron trying to maneuver her 
sedan out of a parking space banged into 
the car ahead, then into a car behind and 
finally, pulling into the street, struck a 
delivery truck. A policeman approached 
her and demanded: 

“Let’s see your license.” 

“Don’t be silly, officer,” she replied 
archly. “Who’d give me a license?” 

@ 

A woman answered her front door bell, 
and found a small boy standing on the 
porch with a bow and arrow in his hand. 

“Lady,” he said pleadingly, “can I have 
my other arrow?” 

“Yes,” said the housewife kindly, “if I 
can get it for you. Where is it?” 

The boy studied his toes for a moment 
and then answered: 

“It’s stuck in your cat.” 

e 

A beginner was having a hard time at 
the game of golf. After one of his shots, 
the ball rolled to rest near an ant-hill. His 
next swing missed the ball completely, the 
club digging into the turf and causing the 
ant-hill to quake. On his next try, the ball 
barely moved as he sliced through the ant- 
hill, scattering hundreds of ants. 

As the duffer wiggled and waggled for 
the next stroke, a crippled but quick-witted 
ant called to his terrified brethren: 

“Come on, gang, we’d better get on the 
ball.” 

e 

A lady was strolling through the park, 
and noticing a lovely flower, stopped to 
admire it. 

“This is an unusual plant,” she said to 
the gardener, “to what family does it 
belong.” 

“Lady,” he explained, “it don’t belong 
to no family. It belongs to the city.” 
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Boss: (to office boy who is half an 
hour late) “You should have been in here 
at nine o'clock.” 

Office Boy: “Why? What happened?” 

e 

A young man doing basic training in 
the army cut his finger and decided to go 
to the dispensary to have it taken care of. 
Just inside the dispensary he saw two 
doors; one was marked “Sickness,” the 
other “Injuries.” He went through the lat- 
ter and saw two more doors. One was 
marked “Internal Injuries,” the other 
“External Injuries.” Again he went through 
the latter, only to find himself faced with 
two more doors: “Major Injuries,” and 
“Minor Injuries.” He once more walked 
through the latter door — only to find 
himself outside the building. 

He went back to his quarters, and when 
one of his buddies asked if his injury had 
been treated, he remarked: 

“No. But, man, is that place organized!” 

e 

The family was seated at the dinner 
table with a guest who was an important 
business prospect for dad. All were ready 
to enjoy the meal when five-year-old Tom- 
my blurted out: 

“Why, mother, this is roast beef!” 

“Of course, Tommy, what of it?” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “pop told you this 
morning that he was going to bring a big 
fish home for dinner tonight.” 

e 

The tramp: “I’ve asked for money, 
begged for money.” 

The Lady: “Why don’t you work for 
it?” 

The tramp: (with dignity): “Madam, 
I’m going through the alphabet, and I ain’t 
come to W yet.” 
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Amongst 


Many readers tell us that when 
they receive their copy of THE LI- 
GUORIAN they turn at once to the 
pages of the READERS RETORT 
department to see from whom and 
from where we are receiving criticism 
and expression of disagreement. 


We give space in each month’s is- 
sue to letters from our readers not 
merely to print the criticism or praise 
we receive but for a number of other 
reasons. 

The letters that are sent to us help 
establish a personal contact between 
the editors and the readers of the 
magazine, without which our work 
of writing and publishing would be 
a rather cold, lifeless and tasteless 
affair. 


The letters in READERS RE- 
TORT help also to keep up a kind 
of family spirit amongst the readers 
of THE LIGUORIAN because expres- 
sions of opinion honestly made by 
the members of any particular group 
ordinarily serve as a basis of better 
understanding and as a means of 
drawing the members of the group 
into a greater unity. 


Ordinarily we send a personal reply 
to letters that are written to us — a 
task that is handled by four of the 
editors at Liguori. Sometimes the edi- 
tors take a packet of letters with them 


Ourselves 


when they go out to preach a mission 
or retreat, and they write their replies 
during the off-hours between preach- 
ing and hearing confessions. 


Every letter, before it is printed in 
the magazine, has received a personal 
reply from one of the editors. Some- 
times it may take two weeks or longer 
to send an answer to a letter we re- 
ceive because of our schedule of writ- 
ing, preaching and other work. 


Letters which bear no signature 
and address cannot, of course, re- 
ceive a personal reply, and we do 
not publish them unless we believe 
that their publication and our answer 
will be helpful to the writer and to 
our readers. 


A challenge in a letter like — “I 
dare you to print this!” — is no 
guarantee of publication in READ- 
ERS RETORT, whether the letter is 
signed or not. 


Of course, by far the greater num- 
ber of letters we receive cannot be 
published in READERS RETORT 
because of lack of space. But we 
want to let our readers and WRIT- 
ERS know that we are grateful for 
the time and effort they spend in 
writing the letters and notes of criti- 
cism, suggestion, praise and thanks 
which we receive every day. 
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FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 


TWELVE PAMPHLETS ON MARRIAGE 
$1.00 


Is Marriage Your Vocation? 
What Is Love? 


Is Love Enough for Marriage? 


Meditation Before Marriage 


How to Be a Good Mother 
How to Be a Good Father 
How to Be a Good Wife 
How to Be a Good Husband 


Ten Signs of Love in Marriage 


How to Face the Problems of Married Life 
How to Make Motherhood a Career 
The Mother’s Saint 


— CASH MUST BE SENT WITH ORDER — 
We Pay Postage 
LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS 


Liguori, Missouri 











